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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, CAL. 


Lhey work hard. .. and save thelr MONEY... 
and spend it in REDBOOK, Minors! 


$344,000,000 
family income. 


is their annual 


They spend $47,000,000 of it for 
food. 


They spend $7,600,000 for drugs 
and cosmetics. 


Do you know of 90,000 families 
who buy 42,000,000 gallons of gas, 


“met REDBOOK, U.S.A! 


3,380,000 quarts of oil, and 
$1,811,000 worth of tires who can 
be reached at a pro-rata rate of $209 
a page? 

That’s all it costs to reach every 
one of the 90,000 free-spending 
homes in Redbook, Illinois. And 
that makes Redbook an important 
addition to any advertising list. 


} 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW HAS 
A $6,000,000,000 AUDIENCE 
(after taxes) 

That’s folding money and no mistake, and 
a lot of it will come your way if you put your 
product in the Redbook National Show. 

They pay Redbook $4,000,000 a_ year for 
one of the greatest arrays of magazine enter- 
¢ainment in America. 
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Reach 1,750,000 
young Re book 
families each 
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Philadelphia 
Party 


UIE! 


Did you ever throw a party for a million people?* The Evening Bulletin did it at 
its annual July 4th event—a victory celebration for Philadelphians. 


Big military parade and review, bucking broncos, balloon ascensions, mile-long caravan 
of army exhibits, two jive orchestras, the heavens ablaze with spectacular 
fireworks in the evening—more than 150 events and exhibits in 3919-acre Fairmount Park. 


The favorite word of the circus publicity man is the only adequate one— 
stupendous. That’s the word, too, for the expressions of praise poured on the 
party’s host—The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


*Police and Park Depts. estimate, supported by transit traffic figures 
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money ? 


Sure. 
There’s a participating program... 
Never mind. 


But this one is the most popular woman’s 
program broadcast by any Twin City 
station. Has a rating of 10.1*. 


What’s its name? 


‘‘The Darragh Aldrich Show,” broadcast 
3:30 to 4:00 P. M. Monday through Fri- 
day on 50,000-watt WCCO?. 


Darragh Aldrich... her names familiar. 


Should be. She’s published seven books. 
Authored a Broadway hit. By-lined a 
column in a Minneapolis newspaper for 
ten years. Is the only woman ever elected 
to the National Humorists’ Society. 


What’s she do on the air? 


Neighborly chatter. The kind North- 
western women enjoy; some humor, a 
bit of friendly counsel, and interviews 
with visiting celebrities, such as Alec 
Templeton and Walter O’Keefe. 


Any music? 


A couple of songs by tenor Burt Hanson. 
Some guitar strumming by Kenny 
Spears. And the piano team of Bea 
Bailey and Toby Prin. 

Any special advertising twist? 
Commercials are neatly woven into 
the program by Darragh Aldrich and 
announcer Paul Wann. Then, too, prod- 


ucts advertised on the program are the 
prizes of a studio quiz session. 


Sounds good. 


And is. That’s why availabilities on ‘“The 
Darragh Aldrich Show” are few and far 
between. And sell fast. Better get in 
touch with WCCO or Radio Sales—today. 


*CBS Listener Diary, Spring 1946 
+Daytime Primary Area — 822,230 radio homes (CBS 
Listening Area Study, 7th Series, 1944, 


WCCO 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
50,000 WATTS - 830 ke 
COLUMBIA OWNED 


Represented by Radio Sales, 
The SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS; 
offices at New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Atlanta 


OLIVE LOVES McCOY 


Effie B. McCoy was retired by the Sante Fe the other 


day—after 33 years in her “temporary” job. And thereby 
hangs a story. 


Back in 1912, in Olive, California (population 257) 
it was a man’s world. The town’s “Effies” stayed at home, 
sewing their fine seams, and watching after the men- 
folk. If they had to work to keep the wolf out of the 
pantry they sewed more fine seams, for other people. Not 
Efe. A widow with a young son to support, Effie waltzed 
into the railroad office and asked to substitute for the 
station agent while he was on vacation. Since there were 
no other takers, Effie got herself a job. 


They say that the hue and cry which went up amongst 
the men thereabouts could be heard to Palo Alto. “I'll 
bet we're going to have one sweet time with that dame!” 
was the way a leading shipper put it. 


Efhe soon found out. But she’d decided she liked the 
job and no man was going to get it away from her. So 
she proceeded to sell herself with saleswomanship. Olive, 
then, had little freight business—mostly incoming grain 
and hay. There was no truck competition, little passenger 
business, no motorbuses. Before the regular station agent 
got back Effie had entrenched herself with everyone— 
including the sceptical shipper. She went around and 
bearded him in his own den with a consultation on his 
monthly one or two cars of feed. It wasn’t the service 
he expected from a “dame,” but it worked. The agent 
came back to his job and found it wasn’t his any longer. 


MEET EFFIE McCOY ... who sold a town on the idea of letting 
her run a railroad station. It took them 33 years to get it back. 


Olive has a population of 2500 now. Where 100 cars 
of feed used to come in, now it’s 1,000 cars of oranges 
going out, and hundreds of cars of fresh vegetables. And 
Efhe was in there pitching all the time. Even the men 
admit that much of the credit goes to her. She has helped 


[he Ptuanan Si 


to sell all the way down the line—keeping the Sante Fe 
grooved in the minds of Olive citizens planning vacations, 
tailoring trips to their schedules, taking up with the 
passenger-traffic brass hats in Los Angeles. “Mrs. Sante 
Fe” has been her nickname for years. 


In the beginning even the people who wished her well 
—mostly women—asked themselves how Effie could 
possibly learn all the details connected with running a 
railroad station. How could she stand the baggage sling- 
ing, the long hours? She started by pulling a Tom Sawyer 
—talked her son and his pals into the heavy lifting by 
telling them what muscles they'd develop! 


But the best job of selling Effie did was that of selling 
Olive. California being notoriously community-conscious, 
it didn’t take the Olive citizens long to see Effie’s abilities. 
They consulted her on this project and that one, because 
she was wonderful at explaining things and because she 
knew everybody. When the town started an improvement 
association it was Effie who was its first secretary-treasurer 
—serving 12 years. 


The town has had one sweet time with this dame— 
but Effie had a sweeter one. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF BUSINESS 


When an advertising man decides to make a survey of 
business conditions five will get you ten that he will 
spurn routine modus operandi. Just recently when George 
C. Wiswell, treasurer of Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, and president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston, found himself with two hours in 
which to complete a survey of business conditions in New 
England, including the compiling of the report, his years 
as an advertising man were too much for him. He called 
in a covey of carrier pigeons! 


Many a staid and prominent Boston _ business- 
man, that day, did a triple-take when his secretary 
announced that there was a Western Union boy outside 
with a carrier pigeon to see him. Several of the gentlemen 
may have taken a quick inventory of their gray matter, 
but Mr. Wiswell’s was functioning on all six. He drew 
a 96% response. Tie that with your survey! 


His scheme worked something like this: Western Union 
boys delivered 100 pigeons, almost simultaneously, to the 
offices of an equal number of outstanding business and 
industrial executives within 90 miles of Boston. ‘Ihe 
pigeons were nesting cozily in ventilated boxes; accom- 
panying them were questionnaires on featherweight paper. 
The respondents sat down and answered the questions 
(“Is your business now operating at full speed?” “What 
is your forecast for the industrial future of New Fng- 
land?” “When do you think New England industry will 
hit its stride in production?” etc.). Then the still-stymied 
executive put the questionnaire into a capsule tied to the 
pigeon’s leg, opened the window, and the bird was iff 
—at 60 mph. 
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of a *61,000,000,000 market 


a are 1534 million women be- 
tween 18 and 30—they account for 77 
per cent of all births in America. 


The typical woman in her twenties, 
her years of decision, is married—if not, 
she lives with her parents, has a job, 


and probably will marry. 


This typical woman in her twenties 
lives in the-city. 


Her family’s income last year aver- 


aged $4,290—well above the national’ 


average because in her age group are 
the bulk of the families with husbands 
and wives both working. 


Of this $4,290— 
$776 went for food at home 
$176 went for food out 
$415 went for clothes 
and the rest, $2,923, went for the 
other products you have to sell. 


During her twenties, her years of 
decision, this average woman decides 


about brand preferences—and then 
lives with those decisions. 


Fawcett Women’s Group — True 
Confessions, Movie Story, Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine—is edited for this typi- 
cal woman in her twenties and is 


bought and read by her. 


Fawcett Women’s Group reports 
these significant facts to you in Faw- 
cett’s Continuing Study of Women in 
Their Twenties, Their Years of De- 
cision. The research is conducted by 
Crossley, Inc. and Dr. Raymond 


Franzen. 


Fawcett Women’s Group 


TRUE CONFESSIONS 
MOVIE STORY 
MOTION PICTURE. 


Edited for Women in Their Twenties ... 
the Years of Decision 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC., 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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133,222 


North Jersey Families 


intend to 


PAINT or REBUILD 


. - » according to the recent 
report of New Jersey’s Department 
of Economic Development 


239,378 


families buy the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


. + » net paid average for our 


first six months of 1946 
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The first pigeon was clocked-in at 18 minutes. He had 
traveled nine miles, from the offices of Pacific Mills jn 
Boston to the receiving center set up in a loft of John 
Hudson, president of the Wakefield Racing Pigeon Club 
in Stoneham, a suburb of Boston. On the spot to record 
the event was radio station WHDH. Questionnaires 
were rushed off to Mr. Wiswell at his office where he 
compiled the report at once. 


When the job was done Mr. W. had a pretty good 
idea of what his executives were thinking—at least about 
business. About 60% said they were operating at capacity. 


BIRDS AWAY! .. . Here's the latest feather in research pollsters. 


The others gave shortages of labor and materials as their 
reason why-not. The majority thought that New England 
production would reach peak in November. Nearly all 
were optimistic about the industrial future of N.E. 


Needless to say, the Wiswell phone was hot with 
executives calling, after the shock had worn off, to con- 
gratulate him on his ingenuity. And, quite naturally, 
they wanted to know what the other boys were thinking 
—not only about business but also about the pigeons! 


INSIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The odds are against getting away from anything or 
anybody these days. Draft cards, Skip Tracers, collection 
agencies, and laundry tags have probably had your number 
in the event you are loathe to part with money allegedly 
owed, reluctant to join the Army, or perhaps if you 
happened to drop dead in your underwear. Now there’s a 
new invention which precludes even momentary escape 
from your wife! 


The Telephone Answering Service of New York City 
announces that it has received permission to erect a high- 
frequency transmitter to introduce a mobile message 
service. We won't get into electronics—suffice to say that 
a small portable receiver—slightly larger than a package 
of cigarettes—carried on your person, will enable the 
service to call your code number in a movie, the local 
bar or while you’re up to your ears in lather at the 
barber’s emporium. Your wife probably has one on orde: 
for you already. 
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UNITED STATES TIME CORP. director of sales, Pierre Godart (center), an- 
nounces appointments of Eugene N. West (left) as wholesale sales manager, 
and of William Burns (right) as sales manager of direct trade. They are planning 
distribution of Ingersoll and Kelton watches and of Waterbury alarm clocks. 


EDWIN H. MANNING, | with FRED A. LANG has been ap- JOHN E. GOBLE, former vice- 
Decca Records, Inc., since 1942, pointed general manager of the president in charge of sales of the 
named advertising and sales pro- newly created Shoe Products Sales National Tube Co., has been 
motion manager of the company. Division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. elected president of the company. 


McGRAW ELECTRIC CO., Elgin, Ill, appoints G. H. Libbey (left) as- A. E. HORNE's appointment as 
sistant to the general sales manager and J. D. Elgin (right) sales promo- advertising manager, Dodge Pas- 
tion manager of the company's Toastmaster Products Division, it is senger Car Division, announced by 
announced by W. E. O'Brien, general sales manager of the division. E. C. Quinn, Dodge sales manager. 
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HERE IS A 


BIG MARKET 


THAT SHOUTS 


Portland 


OREGON 


| 


Son Francisco 
712 Moles 


ease, 


KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT THE BIG OREGON MARKET 


It’s a “packaged unit”—including Oregon and seven Southwest- 
ern counties of Washington state. Through Portland, the market's 
wholesale center, distributors, with their network of branches, 
get merchandise to retailers who serve 1,500,000 consumers. 
There are no other wholesale centers nearby—(Seattle is 189 miles 
away—Spokane 389, San Francisco 712). 


ITS A GROWING MARKET! Since 1940, Portland has in- 
creased in population an estimated 33%; Vancouver, 114%; 
Longview, 22%; Salem, 27%; Eugene, 44%; Medford, 51%; 
Klamath Falls, 14%; Pendleton, 41%.* These gains are typical 
of the growth of the Oregon Market—an important empire 
in the growing West. 


*Recent postwar population estimates. Details 
available from The Oregonian upon request. 


Get this New Book of 
Oregon Market Facts 


It gives proof that this mar- 
ket justifies ACTION NOW 
— proof that there's un- 
limited sales opportunity 
here for you. Your free 
copy is available through 
A your advertising agency. 
* OR — write the Oregonian 
Market or your Paul Block repre- 
\ sentative to get it at oncel 
+7 
‘Wires genouresntt? 
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WGazIn 


lion Progressive Farmer subscribers in 14 South- 
etn states. In addition to material prepared by staff 
members, The Progressive Farmer regularly car- 
ties timely and interesting articles, features and 
‘tories obtained from leading writers and many 
Correspondents, strategically-located throughout 
the South. 

Your advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
makes you a good neighbor to your prosperous 
Southern customers .. . it serves to convince them 
that your product is seaaiien to their needs. 
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The Editorial Analysis Bureau of 
The Lloyd H. Hall Co. analyzes 53 
leading magazines regularly 
each month. Five of these mag- 
azines are the five editions of 


The Progressive Farmer — the 


only magazine analyzed as more 


thanone magazine by the Bureau. 


ot 
cael 


The Sopth Subsirbes to 


3 


The. Progy sibe-Re 


Advertising Offices: siRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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The Haire Research 
Department...expertly staffed 
laboratory of merchandising 
is constantly on the search 
for facts... through 

scientific surveys, market 
studies ‘and trend research. 
Advertising agencies, 
manufacturers look to this 
fact finding service 

as a source of specialized 
market information 

not obtainable anywhere else. 
It’s another reason why 

each Haire publication 

is the competent spokesman 
..-the first advertising medium 
in its specific field. 


the laboratory — 
that isolates 
vital market facets 


\ i] 
CORSET ond underwear | | HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW REVIEW 
A.75) beg 
FASHION HOME 
ACCESSORIES FURNISHINGS 
V\ ka bakit 
INFANTS’ and CROCKERY 
CHILDREN’S REVIEW “GLASS 
AW et FE ELELS 
NOTION & NOVELTY linens & 
REVIEW | Domestics 


LUGGAGE and 
LEATHER GOODS 


MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


New York + Boston + Pittsburgh + Chicago 
Detroit + St. Levis + Los Angeles + Atlanta » Londen 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
Lowell 


Sun-dialing: Tuning-in 
Thomas. 
e 


Quoteworthy: “It’s only money!” 
—The Hucksters. 


a 

You might say a guy who was al- 
ways taking home a jar of Deviled 
Smithfield Ham was snack-happy. 

. 

Tessie O’Paque thinks a “cold- 
wave permanent” is what Eskimos 
get. 

os 

“Eating adventures in California,” 
said H. J. Heinz in Holiday, with- 
out benefit of hyphen between gerund 
and noun. Did you ever eat an ad- 
venture in California? They say it’s 
delicious. 

7 

While we're in the grammar- 
department, Winchell seems to like 
this solecism: “Some of we cub re- 
porters.” 

+. 

What’s in a name? The 

cigar is now ten cents. 
+ 

No, Tessie; I don’t think the cir- 

culation-manager of any farm-paper 


would go for your slogan: “Pick o’ 
the Peasants.” 


Cinco 


Much is still to be said on both 
sides, but time will tell whether it 
was OPA or OPU. 

. 

“It appears that wartime brusque- 
ness in salesmanship is now gradually 
passing away and is being replaced 
by a more attentive politeness. May- 
be we are now entering an Emily 
Post-war era!’—The Cracker Bar- 
rel, clipped by Conlon Baking’s Dick 
Dickson. 

. 


From the same source we get: 
“And then there is the small business- 
man who failed at suicide because 


he tried to hang himself on :; 
? 


; shoe- 
string! 


“Life Begins at 1440,” by A. Keene 
Picker, is the latest from the radio- 
active mind of WOR’s Joe Creamer. 
Format: A book-jacket. 


“A new agency, the Century Air 
Enterprises, of New York City, jg 
promoting round trips by air to lead- 
ing sports-events, writes J viation 
News. Century is said to have access 
to blocks of seats to most important 
sports-events and includes one with 
each round-trip ticket sold.”—/Holj- 
day Highlights. In case you want to 
get away from a Louis-Conn bout in 
a hurry. 

a 

Hugh Conley takes pen in hand to 
tell us about the lightning-bug that 
met the lawn-mower and was de- 
lighted . . . no end. 

_ 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Children should be seen and not hurt— 
Maryland Casualty. 


If You’re Freezing This Summer.—4rti- 
cle on home-freezing in “Better Homes & 
Gardens.” 

Become a candy-fiend this quick, easy 
way!—O’Brien’s Nutti Brittle. 

A vacation-choice of WOODS or WAVES 
by Delta—Delta Airlines. 


Sweet and low . . . a melody in metal.— 
The completely new 1947 Studebaker. 


The woman plays and plays.—Tri-plex 
Shoes. 


You can look a gift-diplodocus in the 
mouth.—‘The Pittsburgh Press.” 


They split the atom ... but they couldn't 
divide the lunch-check.—General Tire. 
“Young man, have you been drinking ?”— 
Aluminum Company of America. 

_ 

Suggested mew address for the 
Steinway piano: “88 Ivory Tower.” 
e 

Two of the most meritorious arti- 
cles I know of have never been adver- 
tised, to the best of my knowledge. 
One is “The Physicians’ and Sur- 
geons’ Soap,” often discussed by 
Vaughn Flannery and your reporter. 
The other is Westphal’s Auxiliator, 
the hair-tonic. I understand there was 
a clause in the latter’s charter saying 
that Westphal’s would never be ad- 
vertised. I think of them as a pair, for 
the soap is a vegetable-product and 
the finest shampoo I ever used, and 
Westphal’s is what you put on your 
hair afterward. If you have hair. 

e 

Tip to fellow cigar-smokers: La 
Magnita, a product of Siegel, New 
York, has been la magnificent !ately 

. mild, free-burning, and with a 
deep, winey flavor. 
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Proof of Chronicle Leadership 


Houstonians insist they are the most rabid 
softball fans in America — and not withdut 
reason. As witness to their claim, 157 teams 
sponsored by local business, industry, churches, 
schools and veterans groups, entered The Hous- 
ton Chronicle’s eighth City Open Softball 
Championship Tournament this summer — the 
biggest tournament of its kind in the world. 
(Thirty-three more teams are playing this sea- 

son than in 1941 when the tournament was 
suspended during the war.) 

Unprecedented crowds are attending these 
games . . . ardent fans who see these fun and 


~The Houston Market is sold 
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when your story is told 


ee ein The Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY 


action carnivals and then follow the ups and 
downs of their favorite teams in The Chronicle. 
When players and fans alike, after five years of 
tournament inactivity, respond to a newspaper’s 
invitation in such impressive numbers, you have 
still another proof of The Chronicle’s leader- 
ship and readership in this major market. 
Sponsoring a championship tournament in 
the South’s largest city for one of America’s 
most popular amateur sports is only one of the 
many ‘reasons why The Chronicle has been 
Houston’s leading newspaper for 33 years. 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
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IS ALWAYS 


Supposing you could drive out and chat personally with 
farmers in the rich Midwest 8 States, in Nebraska you’d 
probably discuss the price of steers in the Omaha stock- 
yards—in Wisconsin or Minnesota the possibility of meet- 
ing the demand for dairy products—in Iowa the present 
corn-hog ratio—and in Illinois you would probably lead 
into the subject of soybeans or marketing of fluid milk in 
Chicago. In effect this is just what the MIDWEST FARM 
PAPERS do. Every word from cover to cover is of imme- 
diate and individual interest. 


The MIDWEST FARM PAPERS’ vastly superior cover- 
age (89% as a matter of fact) is not the only reason for 
their greater advertising effectiveness. Geography plays a 


big part in the editorial effectiveness of a farm publication 
because farm problems cannot be lumped. 


In the end you must influence each farmer—and he regards 
his MIDWEST FARM PAPER as the final, local authority 
upon his needs, his family’s needs and his own kind of 
farming. 


YOUR DISTRIBUTION MAY BE NATIONAL | 
---BUT YOUR SELLING IS ALWAYS LOCAL | 


The Farmer Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer Prairie Farmer 


Nebraska Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa Homestead 


M PAPER UNIT 


DETROIT 2 SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 14 
$42 New Center Bidg. Russ Bidg. $23 W. 6th St. 


NEW YORK 17 
250 Park Ave 


CHICAGO 2 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 
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LOCAL! 


The Heppe record-shop (Philadel. 
phia) should be popular with Heppe- 
cats. 
+ 
A trained laboratory-technician, ac- 
customed to allergy-tests, told me re- 
cently that the best remedy she knows 
of for ivy-poisoning is a lather made 
from Fels-Naptha soap, allowed to 
dry on the affected parts. 
* 

A snipe (small billboard, to you) 
on the du Pont Highway near \Wil- 
mington, Del., should dissuade speed- 
ers, if any copy can. It asks simply: 
“Honestly, now, what’s your hurry?” 


Contributions welcome to 


line Parade. (Advt.) 


Head- 


Commercial Candor Dep't: A 
roadhouse in Tarzana (Cal.) adver- 
tises “Lousy Food, Warm Beer, 
Sneering Service.” 

a 

Mac Russell, of Curtis Research, 
makes a good point. Betty Kidd was 
quoted here as saying research showed 
headlines containing puns got twice 
the readership of straight headlines. 
Mac says that, when you start to read 
a headline, you don’t know whether 
you're going to come upon a pun or 
not; that it would be correct to say 
that people remember having read 
twice as many headlines with puns 


as without. 
— 


Writes C. J. Geis, of Parker-Kalon 
Corp., New York City: “There was 
such a titter in the sales department 
before this memo was mailed that I 
am beginning to think it’s funny my- 
self. Possibly your readers would like 
a chuckle.” The memo: 


Dear Bruce: 


A horse yet? Expense-slips I have okayed 
for all sorts of things. But for a horse, no! 
And we should pay for his meals, too? An 
overgrown ass, calling on our customers 
on an underslung horse, this I can’t see 
nohow. 


What color horse? Brown, I bet you. And 
you know our color is blue. Yet, it’s not 
too bad. Tell him about our deliveries— 
he’ll turn blue. ° 


I'll send you a license-plate to hang on his 
tail. Or, maybe you should hang yourself. 


A carrier-pigeon next, maybe? But a 


horse, no! 
Regretfully, 


C. J. GEIs. 
— 
Nit—“Is he close-fisted ?” 
Wit—‘“‘Well, he tried to sell me 
space on his Christmas card, 325 cir- 
culation guaranteed.” 
e 
Slogan for the Pincor power-driven 
lawn-cutter: “Mower power to 
you!” 
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900 BOOKLETS PICKED UP FIRST DAY” 
soklets so popular that on first day over 2,000 booklets 
‘ re picked up by customers. Altogether a very sucessful 
omotion.” 


BAMBERGER’S, Newark, New Jersey 


KEW!” 


hew! What a terrific Father's Day ... no doubt but that 
+ Saturday Evening Post did a lot to bring traffic into 
pthschild’s. 


ROTHSCHILD’S, Kansas City, Missouri 


Pores ran 

| 949,200 
hnnw of beast 
advewising 


plus hundreds of radio broadcasts 
and other forms of promotion 


007, INCREASE” 


increase over last year’s business ...Men’s Department 
607, total store 46%.1 am sure that the ‘Man of the House’ 
eda great deal to do with this substantial increase.” 


RUMBAUGH-MACLAIN, Everett, Washington 


ENT LIKE SNOW IN THE SUN” 


The first 30,000 booklets went like snow in the sun. We 
nsider the promotion highly successful.” 


TITCHE-GOETTINGER CO., Dallas, Texas 
SET PROMOTION EVER” 


twas one of the best promotions we have ever had. We 
ope you do it again. Accept our thanks for being included.” 


GRAY REID WRIGHT, Reno, Nevada 


REATEST TRAFFIC BUILDER” 


honk you for the opportunity to tie in with this great 
%t promotion ... consider it one of the greatest traffic 
builders we have ever used.” 


ALEX, LOE3, INC., Meridian, Mississippi 


Over 


“WONDERFUL IDEA" 
“We send thanks to you for a wonderful idea and hope 
you include us next time!” 

GRISWOLD COMPANY, Warren, Ohio 


“GREAT ENTHUSIASM” 
“Promotion accepted with great enthusiasm by the commu- 
nity ...may we again express our sincere thanks.” 

HALE BROS., San Jose, Calif. 


“MOST SUCCESSFUL PROMOTION” 

“We consider this the most successful promotional material 

and promotion idea that has been developed for Father’s 

Day, and we thank you for your splendid assistance.” 
STROMBERG’S, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


“IT'S TERRIFIC’ 
“The promotional power of your program is more than 
splendid .. . it’s terrific. If ‘Father’ is forgotten this year, it 
will never be the fault of The Saturday Evening Post.” 

S. W. ANDERSON CO., Owensboro, Kentucky 


“ATLANTANS THRONG STORE” 
“In following the ‘Man of the House’ theme consistently for 
two weeks prior to Father's Day, we created a good gift- 
buying spirit. Atlantans thronged into the store up to and 
including the day before Father's day.” 

RICH’S, INC., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


SET YOUR FREE 


FATIERS DAY BOOK 


YOUR ARROW 


Take 710,000 subscribers. They are 
customers for everything that the bet- 
ter class of women wants... in food 
and dress, in cosmetics, recreation, 
culture, ‘ 

This is a primary target reached by 
State Teachers Magazines. But cre- 
ating a secondary target, these teach- 
ers lastingly affect the attitudes and 
preferences of 25 million students and 
18 million home budgets. 

Interested? Write State Teachers 
Magazines, 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, for complete details, 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 
MAGAZINES 


An association of 43 state teachers maguzines 


Acres of 
Diamonds! 


Russett Potatoes 


the big bakers, stud 
the prosperous East 
Idaho Market with 
diamond-like brilliance 


They are the Backbone 


of the Idaho Falls 

area’s $70,735,000 

buying income 
Reach this area 
through 


The Post-Register 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ San Francisco 
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Income Shift 


Should we go after the car- 
riage-trade or the wage-earner 
market? 


The full employment goal of 60 
million jobs seems about reached 
despite strikes and other labor dis- 
turbances. Workers have more to 
spend. Washington says their earnings 
are 60% higher than before the war, 
though less than during the war pro- 
duction period. Farmers are enjoying 
the highest earnings in history. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, 
Americans spent over a billion on 
jewels and “baubles” last year, 12% 
over 1944. “Wealth has shifted from 
the ‘400’ to the medium and lower- 
income brackets. The carriage trade 
is almost extinct and hereafter the 
retailer will sell fewer expensive 
items and more medium and lower 
priced goods.” 


Price Trends 


Are prices likely to continue 
to riseP 


A recent poll indicated that most 
people, far more than a majority, be- 
lieve that prices will continue to go 
up during the next six months. 

When people feel this way there is 
a stimulation to speculative buying, 
both to get ahead of price rises and 
to buy more than is needed .. . thus 
adding to the upward trend. 

So far, the stores report some de- 
cline in buying, especially in meats, 
butter, etc., but on other products, 
such as clothes, buying continues 
strong despite higher prices. 

While people buy, regardless of 
price, there is a certainty that prices 
will rise, so that the break will come 
only when retail buying slows down 
appreciably. 

To most Washington officials buy- 
ers’ strikes are looked upon as a short 
phenomenon which at least tempo- 
rarily has spent its force. 


Credit Controls 


Can you give us an analysis 
of the recently reported changes 
in consumer credit controls? 


Federal Reserve Board has issued 


an order stiffening consumer credit 
controls effective September 3. The 
regulation is applicable to all con- 
sumer credits up to $2,000. Previ- 
ously the maximum was $1,500 and 
on July 5 the Board had issued an 
order permitting unlimited time sales 
on durables involving deferred pay- 
ments of more than $1,500. The 
September 3 change reduces the 
maturity on installment loans for 
other than durable goods to 15 
months. The previous maturity was 
18 months. Installment credits for 
the purchase of durable goods con- 
tinue subject to 12 months’ maturity, 
with exception of automobiles, in 
which case the maximum maturity is 
15 months. 

The tightening up came after Re- 
conversion Director John R. Steelman 
had issued a statement on_recon- 
version accomplishments, warning 
that inflation is still dangerous, and 
calling for strict credit controls. (The 
Department of Commerce reports 
that consumers added $200,000,000 
to their debt in the first quarter of 
this year. ) 


FTC Officials 
Under the Federal Trade 


Commission reorganization, who 
are the officials assigned to 
major phases of FTC activity. 


Here is an official list from FTC 
of the major key assignments, valuable 
both as a reference and as an indica- 
tion of policy to those who are fam- 
iliar with the work of these FTC 
officials in the past: 

General Counsel, William  T. 
Kelley; chief trial counsel, Richard 
P. Whiteley; assistant chief trial 
counsel for restraint-of-trade and 
Clayton Act, Everette A. MacIntyre; 
assistant for export trade, Allen C. 
Phelps ; assistant for all other matters, 
Daniel J. Murphy. 

Division of Accounts, Statistics and 
Economic Reports: director, William 
H. England; assistant and chiet ac- 
countant, Arthur E. Lundvall; as- 
sistant and chief statistician, Roger E. 
Barnes. 

Office of Legal Investigations: 
director, James A. Horton; assistant, 


Joseph E. Sheehy; chief, Radio and 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Why Newsweek Rates Jops 
0h a, Consumer Medism 
bn Knoml Hain Jonic 


R. B. Semler 
President 
R. B. Semler, Inc. 


"Thousands of men buy Kreml Hair Tonic or 
specify it at their barbers’ But the men 
who make up the top of our market are those 
to whom being always well groomed is an un- 
breakable habit. That’s why Newsweek rates 
tops on the Kreml Hair Tonic schedule. Through 
Newsweek, we feel, we get our story across 
to 700,000 heads of families——plus thousands 
of other men in these families—more effec— 
tively than in any other possible way. What’s 
more, these men influence a lot more sales 
among other men they know." 
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Here’s Tacoma - Pierce County 


a concentrated market ranking among the 


of the nation’s 
200 leading counties! 


62nd in Effective 28th in Family 63rd in Total 59th in Food 
Buying Income! Buying Income! Retail Sales! Store Sales! 


TACOMA-PIERCE COUNTY ranks come, .238% of the “sales poten- 
well up among the nation’s lead- tial.” In Tacoma-Pierce County, 
ing markets—as shown in Sales people have much more than the 
Management's 1946 “Survey of average money to spend — and 
Buying Power.” With only .162% they spend it! National advertisers 
of the nation’s population, Ta- know this; in 1945 the Tacoma 
coma-Pierce County accounts for News Tribune carried more gen- 
.244% of the U. S. retail sales, eral advertising than any other 
.264% of the effective buying in- daily in the Pacific Northwestl 


“A MUST BUY” 
(|) doncenee Loe ay ay a 
ae noe a 


_ Covering Washington's Second Market 


Periodical Division, Donald B. Gat. 
ling assisted by William F. Davidson. 
Chief examiner, Joseph W. Power 
assisted by Ishmael Burton; assistant 
chief examiner for export trade, Eq. 
ward T. Widmann; assistant for re. 
straint-of-trade, L. G. Kendrick; as. 
sistant for food, drug and cosmetic 
work, Charles E. Grandey. 

Office of Trade Practice Confer. 
ences and Wool Act Administration: 
director, Henry Miller; associate. 
William B. Snow, Jr.; assistant jn 
charge of Rule Administration, 0, L, 
Hunt; in charge of Trade Practice 
Rule Making Division, Pau! M. 
Cameron; in charge of Wool Act 
Administration, Harvey H. Hannah, 

For the new Division of Stipula- 
tions: director, PGad (correct) B. 
Morehouse ; assistant director, Josiah 
V. Mishou. 

Divisions assigned to the FTC 
commissioners are: Chairman Wijl- 
liam A. Ayers; Office of General 
Counsel. Garland S. Ferguson: Divi- 
sion of Accounts, Statistics and Eco- 
nomic Reports. Ewin L. Davis: Office 
of Trade Practice Conferences and 
Wool Act Administration and Divi- 
sion of Stipulations. Robert E. Freer: 
Office of Legal Investigations and 
Medical Advisory Division. Lowell 
B. Mason: The Executive Office of 
the Commission, Trial Examiners 
Division, Publication and Procure- 
ment Division, and Legal Assistants. 


Wage Trend 


Will the Government permit 
another round of pay raises? 


The Government seems to be tak- 
ing a definite step in preventing 
further pay boosts. A fact-finding 
board appointed by President Tru- 
man refused a demand for an approx- 
imate 18% pay boost for airline 
mechanics. 

At about the same time, the Re- 
conversion Director (Steelman) ruled 
that 45,000 workers in the West 
Coast industry who had received a 
previous 15c an hour boost as a “‘post- 
war industry pattern” could not be 
given an additional 5c an_ hour. 
(However, most of the lumber 
workers are now receiving the full 
20% by direct action of the lumber 
companies. ) 

President Truman has refused to 
intervene in other strikes of farm 
implement companies which have pro- 
gressed for many months. 

All of which is looked upon as 4 
trend by the Washington political 
observers, that the Government 3 
refusing to back up labor demands 
when they tend to unbalance tlic sta- 
bilization program. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1946 


is A BUST IN THE CARDS? 


Everybody seems to be breaking into print with pre- 
dictions that there will be a boom and then a big bad bust. 
Some of our readers have asked us to go on record with a 
prediction as to just when the bust will occur and how 
long and severe it will be; several manuscripts on the 
subject from outside “experts” have been submitted to us 
and rejected. 


We don’t know. We can’t look that far ahead. We 
aren't at all sure that there will be a real bust. We do 
know that conditions today are not at all similar to 1929. 
Here are some of the differences: 


1) If and when a slump occurs in consumer goods there 
is likely to be sustaining force through the tremendous 
demand for heavy industrial goods here and abroad. 
That wasn’t true in ’29. 


We have our bank accounts insured—there is no 
danger of a panic there. 


Wage rates are up and they will stay up. The gov- 
ernment and labor unions will resist—successfully— 
big cuts. 


Unemployment compensation benefits will act as a 
stabilizing influence. 


The farm situation is much better. There has been 
relatively little inflation in the price of farm land, 
the farmers have more cash and smaller mortgages. 


It will be many years before we get caught up with 
residential and business building. 


There has been no wild stock market inflation, and 
the little guys who lost their shirts in 1929 can’t 
lose them today because the 100% margin rule curbs 
any desire to get rich quick. 


The American public knows much more about prices 
and values than it did 17 years ago. We are all 
refusing to buy many seemingly over-priced things 
whose purchase can be deferred. This will curb any 
wild boom. 


Business men are not building up big inventories— 
inventories out of relation to the current volume of 
sales. (See the chart herewith on inventories for 


1939 and 1946.) 


) As one Washington commentator puts it: “There 
will be many little busts before any main decline 
begins, and these will serve as corrections so that the 
recession of 1947-48 will not represent one big grand 
focusing of all of the maladjustments.” 


There is no danger of runaway instalment credit. 
(See the Washington Bulletin Board this issue for 
a news report on the tightening of credit controls.) 
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12) In 1929—also in 1921-22—military expenditures 
were down to almost zero. Continued military spend- 
ing will act as a stimulus to the durable goods in- 
dustry. It will also defer any major tax reduction. 


WHERE RETAIL SALES ARE BEST 


At the request of several subscribers SM’s Research 
Dept. has made a special breakdown of retail sales esti- 
mates from the May 10, Survey of Buying Power by 
city-size groups. This is the record: 


Total Retail Sales % of 

(in millions) Total 
ee 44.482 
SOO0G-160,000 ............:..... 6422 8.215 
25.GO0-GO000 2... .cccceccces ss. 66EF 8.665 
Se 38.638 
OE See 100.000 


Cities with pop. of: 


Department of Commerce figures on retail sales of in- 
dependent stores show that during the first half of the 
year there was a 25% gain in dollar volume. Gains were 
unusually uniform, with the smallest state gain being 
20% and the highest 35%. The following states had 
gains of 30% to 35%: Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
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SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


RETAILERS 


GRAPHIC BY PICKS. 8 Yo 


HIGH INVENTORIES helped speed the busts in 1920 and 
1929. There's no sign of them today. Inventories taken in 
relation to volume of business transacted are at an all-time low. 
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Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


By types of stores the biggest gain, of course, was re- 
ported by the automotive group and the smallest by eating 
and drinking places. Here are the percentage gains for the 
more important retail classifications: automotive, 77 ; 
sporting goods, 55; furniture-household-radio, 48 ; lumber- 
building-hardware, 35; filling stations, 35; jewelry, 29; 
department stores, 24; apparel group, 21; drug, 17; 
package liquor stores, 16; food stores, 15; eating and 
drinking places, 6. 


MORE ABOUT LOOSE MONEY 


We promised in the last issue more information on the 
tremendous increase in the amount of currency outstand- 
ing. We now have the figures as of June 30, 1946 com- 
pared with the end of 1929. Paper money outstanding 
today has a value of 26.9 billion as compared with 4.0 
billion in 1929. This is how it breaks down by denomina- 
tions (add 000,000 to figures) : 


Denomination 1929 1946 % Increase 
4 | 481 1,179 145 
2 65 82 24 
5 913 2,389 170 
10 1431 6,860 380 
20 1485 9,354 530 
50 293 2,419 710 
100 330 4,469 1254 
500 6l 457 650 
1,000 154 817 430 
5,000 28 12 57 
10,000 106 37 65 
100,000 none 2,810 ? 
4,025 26,946 573 


You can’t tell me that the tremendous increase in bills 
of from $50 to $500 denomination doesn’t represent a 
lot of black-marketeering and big-gambling money, but 
all government authorities tend to pooh-pooh this factor. 
They claim that during World War I, in June 1940, 
and today, there is remarkable stability in the proportion 
of liquid assets held in the form of currency. It has 
remained steady in the neighborhood of 9%. 


Then, too, they point out that before the war millions 
of families operated on a bare subsistence level with 
currency holdings almost non-existent; so it is natural 
that they should acquire significant amounts of currency 
when able to afford it. Keeping funds in banks is not 
possible or convenient for many of these people. 


Well, no matter what the reasons may be for the in- 
crease, the figures show that a lot more currency is out- 
standing than is required for ordinary banking and busi- 
ness transactions, and the large part of this money should 
be added to the estimate of liquid assets made recently by 
the Federal Reserve Board and which shows that the top 
10% have 60% of the liquid assets. I think it is obvious 
that the top 10% do not have anything like 60% of the 
folding green. 


COMMISSION CUTS 


The extension of OPA carries with it another year 
of life for the Wage Stabilization Board, and wartime 
Treasury restrictions on decreases in sales compensation 
still apply. 


‘The general counsel to the National Council of Sales- 
men’s Organizations makes this interpretation: ‘Without 
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approval of the Wage Stabilization Board it is illegal fo; 
an employer to reduce the compensation of any salesinan 
or other non-administrative employe coming within its 
jurisdiction, i.e., those earning $5,000 a year or less at 
the time application is made. If the salesman is on a 
straight commission basis, for instance, the rate of com- 
mission may not be cut without first securing the approval 
of the Board. Approval is also required where the sales- 
man is paid a salary or salary-plus-commission. A change- 
over from commission to salary, or vice-versa, is likewise 
illegal without prior approval of the Board, if the change 
would result in reduced income for the salesman affected.” 


According to the bulletin of the salesmen’s organization, 
the Treasury must be reckoned with in cases where sales- 
men now earning above $5,000 a year are reduced to a 
sum below that figure unless approval has first been ob- 
tained from the salary stabilization unit. If you are con- 
templating any changes in the salary or commission setup 
which might lead to a decrease you'd better check with 
your own legal department. 


COMPETITION IS CERTAINLY HERE 


Everyone expected a big battle in the radio set field 
and so current production figures may not be too sur- 
prising. 1941 was the biggest year in the home radio 
set business, with an average monthly production ot 
non-battery sets of 543,583. I have before me Government 
production figures for March, April, and May of this 
year and every one of those months ran well above the 
1941 figure. May production (slightly under April) was 
35% ahead of the 1941 mark. Production of radio— 
phonograph combinations was 45% above the 194! 
figure. 


It isn’t only in radios that the vast increases in pro- 
duction capacity are bringing about an early return to 
tough competitive selling. For small electrical appliances 
the Government figures use 1939 average monthly pro- 
duction as the base. Here is how May 1946, production 
compared with 1939 for six items: Automatic irons up 
85%; automatic toasters down 19%; non-automatic 
toasters up 26% ; convector air heaters up 286% ; radiant 
air heaters up 218% ; heating pads and blankets up 308%. 


And yet there are some organizations which are cur- 
tailing: their advertising and have failed to corral and 
train an augmented sales force! 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Veterans Becoming Farmers: According to the 
Department of Agriculture, veterans are going back to 
the land in numbers that far exceed all expectation. ‘The 
claim is made that 90% of all veterans going into business 
for themselves will become farmers; they are approaching 
agriculture with a modern viewpoint, taking advantage 
of the advice offered by the Government and by farm 
publications. 


Is There A Magazine Slump?: ‘he much publicized 
rumors about declines in newsstand sales of magazines do 
not seem to have much validity so far as Audit Bureau ot 
Circulations magazines are concerned. The first 37 mag- 
azines to file A.B.C. reports for the first quarter of 1946 
report aggregate gains of 16.5% in single copy sales and 
7.2% in mail subscriptions over the first six months of 
1945. 

Philip Salisbury 
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Industry's Isolation Ward 


As told to A. B. Ecke BY MARTIN DODGE - 


Management and labor are not seeing eye to eye on many 
issues because they are insulated from each other. Maybe 
it's time to look at the labor press and decide whether it's 
the right medium for reconciling some of the differences. 


It's another case of management 
going fishing until the boys had to hit 
the bricks. Let’s start getting a little 
starch in our wrists and hanging 
tough on the issues. Dump the scissor- 
bills and keep the boys from sloughing 
off on the job. Don’t pick a man 
simply because he’s a leather-lunged 
Luke with nothing in the top story 
—he wouldn’t help the members any 
when the chips are down. In a holy 
War like this you can’t expect succor 
trom the burrocrats or the alphabe- 
tized taxeaters. ‘Those economic hair- 
trigger-brain boys are in cahoots with 
the company’s swivel-chair under- 
ground. Euphemistically, which means 
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using weasel words to sugar up the 
real meaning. 

Well, euphemistically or not, labor 
is speaking above and if the language 
is also your own there is no need 
for you to think further. For you 
probably have a sound understanding 
of across-the-tracks thinking, can 
manage men, union or not, and write 
telling advertising and sales copy in- 
tended to impress the 60,000,000 
people in this country who work with 
their hands. 

But if you don’t talk this language, 
you may want to hold on for a story. 

A midwestern newspaper editor sat 
down in my office one day to report 


Public Relations Counselor 


a disturbing discovery. He had _ re- 
signed his job to become a top official 
of a well known and highly regarded 
corporation. His associates were at- 
tractive, his salary was good, his 
duties congenial, but still he was un- 
happy. Nobody came to see him— 
that is, nobody in terms of what he 
was accustomed to. 

When he was an editor everybodv 
came to see him. Although he had 
only moved across the street, he found 
himself isolated. ‘The _ politicians, 
storekeepers, clubwomen, labor lead- 
ers and cranks who used to lay their 
problems on his cluttered editorial 
desk, never ventured even to’ the re- 
ception room of the well known and 
highly regarded corporation. The 
daily refresher course that he had been 
getting from the man in the street 
abruptly ended. All he heard was 
business and he heard it only from 
businessmen. 

His disturbed state of mind came 
not so much because he was cut off 
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from first-hand touch with the out- 
side world, for he knew how to re- 
cover some of the loss. It came prin- 
cipally because he suddenly realized 
that his associates, who were respon- 
sible with him for the management 
of this great corporation, were even 
more thoroughly than himself in- 
sulated from the public; that they 
didn’t know how to remove the in- 
sulation; more important, that they 
didn’t even know they had it. 
‘They never had been editors, they 
never had even met a Communist, 
they seldom had non-business callers, 
except occasionally a poor relation. 
The most intimate touch they had 
with labor was through a gardener 
or a golf caddy. Still, they were run- 
ning a business that employed thou- 
ands of workmen, mostly union 


members and some of them far to the 
left, and they were making products 
that had to be marketed to hundreds 
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THE LABOR PRESS: Reading it constantly, 
Mr. Dodge maintains, reveals that by and 
large it covers the labor front and is a 
force that management may well study 
with benefit to obtain a broader concep- 


tion of labor's aims and aspirations. 
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of thousands of consumers, many of 
whom talk the language of the open- 
ing paragraph, and nearly all of 
whom vote. 

The traditional attitude of the 
American business executive is that 
ipso facto he knows how to manage 
people. Otherwise, how did he get to 
be an executive? The trouble is that 
most executives manage people one at 
a time. The human problems of in- 
dustry can no longer be solved by 
straightening out the relations of one 
man to one other man. They involve 
the relations of groups, entities, cor- 
porate persons, committees, indi- 
viduals as members of an organiza- 
tion. No one is any less human than 
he ever was, but as employer or em- 
ploye his human contacts have more 
and more become subject to written 
procedures, paragraph number seven 
in the contract, such and such legisla- 
tion, majority opinion in the case of 


somebody vs. his boss or some one. 

Far from facilitating human rela- 
tions, these conditions and procedures 
have more often only formalized them 
—at worst, erected a mechanism for 
their control, which is about as human 
as a barbed wire fence. Top manage- 
ment, which has no_ responsibility 
greater than that for the people it 
employs, finds itself frustrated by a 
very simple conflict: It is inclined to 
see human problems in terms of the 
group. And although members of the 
group still spend their wages as in- 
diviuals, their buying habits—witness 
the buyers’ strike and the trend to- 
ward cooperatives—are being increas- 


ingly influenced by conscious group 
action. 

Hasn’t the time arrived when top 
management ought to take a peek to 
see what gives on the other side of 
the fence? The problem posed by imy 
ex-editor friend is not an easy ove. 
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High ranking executives, faced with 
the burdens and intricacies of corpora- 
tion management, have to meet an 
exacting schedule. Partly for this 
reason, but partly because it is the 
easiest way, they permit themselves 
to fall into a routine. 

A businessman caller from a dis- 
tant city told me how astonished he 
was on arriving in New York City 
to run smack into three different 
business acquaintances from other 
cities. This is not strange. They all 
travel the same orbit—whether here 
or at home—and this is not the orbit 
of the working man. 

When Eric Johnston called on 
William Green at AFL headquarters, 
it was page one news. When Everett 
Smith toured the industrial centers 
of America and called at the homes 
of hundreds of workmen he turned 
up attitudes, beefs, aspirations and 
misconceptions of the wage-earning 
public which were revelations to the 
front offices of the ninety-nine per 
cent of industrial employers. 

If the average businessman took a 
week of his vacation to penetrate 
across the tracks he would probably 
feel, like Thoreau venturing a hun- 
dred yards back from the river bank 
into the dense Maine woods, that he 
would need to have missionaries sent 
to him. But he would come out with 
a better concept of labor relations and 
a sounder notion of how to reach 
consumers. 

You can take the atom bomb or 
leave it, but until it blows the world 
to smithereens, there won’t be any- 
thing so essential to the survival of 
the profit system as devising a more 
workable entente with the people 
needed to make it work, whether as 
employes or customers. 

Prejudicial to resolving industry’s 
present difficulties is the fact that 
American business has been so suc- 
cessful. A hundred and fifty years of 
pioneering, invention, expansion and 
profit have netted a tradition of con- 
fidence that is reluctant to recognize 
deep sociological changes that at this 
mid-point in the Twentieth Century 
are already fait accompli. For in- 
stance—business is social. Profit is 
the mainspring but* human satisfac- 
tions the vehicle. With mastery of 
mechanical techniques at an advanced 
stage, intelligent catering to human 
aspirations becomes the number one 
condition to success. 

There comes the across-the-tracks 
problem again. What are the aspira- 
tions ? Organized labor has a thousand 
publications in this country in which 
it airs its aims and its complaints. 
These papers have 15,000,000 regular 
readers among working people, or a 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER: 


Mr. Dodge is partner in Martin Dodge & Co., public rela- 
tions counsel, and publisher of DM Digest, a fortnightly 
objective review of the labor and left wing press; chairman 
of American Viewpoint, Inc., member of American Council 
on Public Relations and Academy of Political Science; author 
of books and articles on public relations, the labor press and 
labor-management subjects. 


A sample survey of 108 labor papers in five major cities— 
Chicago, Buffalo, Louisville, Toledo, Los Angeles—has just 
been completed for General Mills by Mr. Dodge. The survey 
is part of General Mills’ marketing research program. Com- 
pany executives consider it important that they have an analysis 
of labor papers as an advertising medium—whether they accept, 
or would accept, national advertising, how their circulation, 
rates, and readership compare with other media. 


Results of the survey are not as yet available, and company 
officials point out that the study is exploratory, and that they 
are not considering advertising keyed to the theme of improved 
labor relations. They are studying the labor press, they em- 
phasize, as a medium for selling-copy—both institutional and 
product. 


Whatever the objective, it is significant that a number of 
large companies such as General Mills are studying the labor 
press. 


There are an estimated 700 to 800 regularly ‘published labor 
papers in the United States, with a combined readership of 
15,000,000—or approximately the total union membership. Some- 
what over half of all regularly published labor papers in the 
country, AFL, CIO, and independent, carry advertising. 


Although most of this advertising is of a local character, 
papers that are distributed nationally carry some national ad- 
vertising. The CIO group, for instance, is now running copy 
from Studebaker, Coca-Cola, Planters Peanuts, Brown & 
Williamson, and several other national advertisers. Many craft 
union papers accept advertising only of products related to their 
crafts. Some accept advertising only from companies whose 
labor policies agree with the union standards. 


The union papers with national distribution, about equally 
divided between AFL and the CIO, have varying policies. 
Some, such as The American Federation, official publication 
of AFL, do not accept any advertising. 


Whatever the policies, the labor press is a force that man- 
agement may well study with benefit, to obtain a broader 
conception of the aims and aspirations of the labor movement. 


Labor advertising continues to grow, Mr. Dodge points out. 
Strictly business methods prevail to a greater and greater extent. 
With the shrinkage in union dues since the end of the war, 
union officials are beginning to take a more hospitable view of 
advertising income. Some who previously rejected all adver- 
tising are now open-minded on the subject. They have evidence 
also that union members like to see ads in their paper, viewing 
them as proof of the paper’s prestige and importance. 


Meanwhile, advertisers are realizing that in quarters where 
the labor press is accepted it carries conviction as do few 
other media; and that with an estimated readership of up- 
wards of 15,000,000, it amounts to a major advertising medium. 


number equal to the combined circu- 
lations of several of our most im- 
portant national magazines, many 
more than the total circulations of all 
the daily newspapers published in 
New York City. 

What effect do these papers have? 
‘There is an inclination by the busi- 
nessman to discount their influence 
and pass off the whole labor press as 
extremist propaganda and the mouth- 
ings of radical leadership. No “‘depth”’ 
survey has been made to determine 
scientifically how much of the con- 
tent “takes” with the regular readers. 
But there are straws in the wind. 
In the recent primary elections in 
Cleveland a girl casting her first 
ballot was asked by a booth worker, 
“Democratic or Republican?” A little 
surprised and wide-eyed the lady 
citizen said, “Oh, neither—PAC!” 

Read some bona fide passages from 
the labor press—word for word quo- 
tations—out of context to be sure, 
and from many different labor papers, 
but typical of the fortified diet that 
makes up the union members’ bill- 
of-fare: 


“Where does the law of supply and de- 
mand come in? asked Joe. “It doesn’t 
come in,” said Marty ... “About 250 
corporations control almost all industry. 
... They supply what they want and de- 
mand what they want for it.” 


You in business claim you did not make 
as much profit during the war as before. 
Personally, considering the sacrifices the 
GI’s made, I think you should have 
worked for no profits at all... . You 
say that the question of wages, prices 
and profits is not the public’s business. 
We believe that it is ... and don’t talk 
to me about taxes. We, the workers, paid 


AFL Seeks Defeat 
Of All Who Voted 
For Case Measure 


CHICAGO.—(LPA)—The AFL's 
full political strength will be em- 

loyed “to defeat those who voted 
to pass the Case bill m Congress,” 
APL President ‘Wifliam Green told 
the 28th international conventien 
jof the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Streef, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employes (AFL) Mor 


taxes, too—heavy taxes, which we could 
afford a lot less than you could... . 


What are the facts about wages? These 
you never see in your daily newspapers. 

. Labor has no apology to make for 
what it has earned during the war. If 
anything, we ought to be apologizing for 
having gained so little. . . . If corpora- 
tions are entitled to hang on to the profits 
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American blood won for them, then, cer- 
tainly, labor is entitled to hold the gains 
it won for itself... . 


The chamber of commerce “after care- 
ful study and discussion” had determined 
that “private competitive capitalism re- 
quires a floating number of unemployed.” 
. . . If leaders of great industries are so 
deficient in sense of responsibility, the 
only recourse of workers and of the public 
is to Government officials. . . 


“Deficit spending” is the journalistic 
jargon of those who don’t want to see 
the Government do anything constructive 
to help assume the right of the worker to 
a livelihood. . . . Under no circumstances 
shall we forego our right to strike. ... 
Strikes are democracy in action. The 
strike is free enterprise. . . . Full em- 
ployment is an inalienable right of the 
20th Century. ... The unions of America 
find themselves in the position of fighting 
for existence. . . . Is this a product of 
victory? . . . Labor IS THE PUBLIC. 


These are the words of labor, ten 
thousand times repeated in the labor 


Fact Finders Soar 
Out of This World 
To Get Their Dope 


New York (LPA): A govern-' 
ment fact finding panel flew high, 
wide and handsome last week but 
for once the union involved didn’t 
object. , 
The fact finders were the special 
board investigatihg the‘ wage dis- 
pute between the AFL Air Line 
Pilots Assn. and Transcontinent 
a 8 Ap Jn tn a, 


press, that supply the ideology for 
union action. To put further “starch 
in the wrists,” the labor press por- 
trays management as mobilizing pub- 
lic support via the advertising and 
editorial columns of a “kept press” 
and the air waves of “pro-manage- 
ment” radio. 

It characterizes industry’s aspira- 
tions for “normal” conditions as a 
desire to return to an era of apple- 
selling. It views every announcement 
of a corporation merger as the in- 
creasing threat of monopoly. It tabs 
stock holders as coupon-clippers liv- 
ing on inherited wealth. It sees profits 
as gravy, surpluses as slush funds, 
and depreciation reserves as a trick 
of accounting to dissemble hidden as- 
sets. It sheds crocodile tears over 
corporation executives’ salaries which 
it computes as running from two to 
three hundred to $1,704 per day— 
against which it sets its own right to 
eat as simple justice to preserve its 
standard of living. 

No matter if this material is 
knowingly “enriched” or errs in over- 
statement or over-simplification, it is 
what workers are getting in one-a-day 
doses and the form in which it is 


served up is more palatable to them 
than most menus contrived by man. 
agement. 

Whatever the effectiveness of 
particular labor paper, when it comes 
to action, labor follows the “Jing” 
set by the labor press. Crises are 


fought out in terms of the propa- 
ganda and directives previously pub- 
licized in official union organs. 

Little comfort can be derived from 
apparent paradoxes and inconsistencies 
on the labor front. Labor knows, for 
instance, that it gets steady jobs only 
if a business is successful. Why is it 
then that labor is so critical of cor- 
poration profits? Labor would rather 
work for business than for the Gov- 
ernment. Why is it that labor is op- 
posed to “free enterprise’? Labor in 
this country has traditionally stuck to 
economic issues, employed economic 
weapons to gain economic remedies. 
Why has it now launched itself 
formally into politics? Labor papers 
are more and more accepting paid 
copy from commercial advertisers, 
many of them national. Why does 
the labor press constantly attack the 
daily press for its “subservience to 
advertising?” 

Any corporation executive who has 
a ready answer—and answers there 
are—to these conflicts, undoubtedly 
has a bent for understanding labor; 
but he could only get that way via 
at least a “Little Big Inch” leading 
to the sources and channels of labor's 
thinking. Any corporate management 
that fails to provide such a facility 
for its own use is going to find itself 
dangerously out of step with reality, 
for in this year of 1946 it is American 
labor—not the economic hair-trigger- 
brain boys nor the economic royalists 
—who is calling the shots. And with- 
out sugaring up the real meaning, you 
know who had better stop sloughing 
off on industry’s job of starching its 
rapport with the people who work 
with their hands, or else get caught 
with something more than the chips 
down. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR LOOKERS: (Left) Cabinet displays are designed to make self-service easy for those who 


come in to browse. They need not wait for a salesman. (Right) Metal fixtures elevate sample rugs from the floor level. 


Showroom Demonstrates 


Sales-Making Rug Display 


Lees-Cochrane Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Pa., manufacturer of Lees Clear 
Color Carpet, has just opened an un- 
usual showroom in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. The primary purpose 
is to give the thousands of retail 
dealers who will come to buy each 
year a practical lesson in visual dis- 
play of carpets. An elaborate bro- 
chure, available to all who come, is 
titled, “Setting the Scene for Selling.” 

The brochure, illustrated with pen 
drawings, explains how to plan and 
to build “selling displays.” The show- 
room actually “lives” the settings. In 
other words, the drawings come to 
life; they appear before the eyes in 
actual color and substance. 

“Your floor space should be de- 
partmentalized,” the visiting dealer is 
told, “but flexible planned for 
smooth and efficient operation of the 
department, yet permitting changes 
to be made easily. It would be ideal 
it you could make the sale in the cus- 
tomer’s home. The next best thing is 
to create as familiar an atmosphere as 
possible within your department.” 

The store operator who has a car- 
pet department is advised to: 

|. Scrap the hopeless ‘“warehouse”’ 
appearance that has been so prevalent 


in floor covering departments. 


2. Substitute a more intimate at- 


mosphere, so that the customer will 
feel at ease. 

_ 3. Substitute smaller-scale detail 
tor bulky, cumbersome proportions. 

_ 4. Introduce color and warmth 
into walls, fixtures and partitions. 
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5. Create sub-departments with 
flexible open partitions that retain 
that spacious feeling. 

6. Add adequate 
lighting improvements. 

7. Make your customers realize 
that “Carpet Makes It Home”. . 
and to begin it, a carpet department 
should be carpeted. 

The brochure, very largely, is built 
to show what the well dressed de- 
partment in a store, to sell carpets, 
should look like. The display room, 


and dramatic 


in detail, lives the text. Some of the 
points brought out are: 

Dropped ceilings give a more in- 
timate and homelike atmosphere; self- 


service sample cabinets give the 
browsing customer a chance to make 
up her mind while waiting to be 
served; dramatic displays so arresting 
that the visitor will want to buy; an 
entrance that will attract the cus- 
tomer ; latest lighting treatments that 
will bring out all the charm and ap- 
peal of a beautiful carpet. 
Lees-Cochrane calls its dealers “re- 
tail partners.” Its new showroom in 
Chicago (There is another one in 
New York City.) has been built to 
reveal a wealth of valuable selling 
ideas which should mean _ increased 
profits to the modern merchandiser. 


HEADLINING THE NEWS: New fabrics, through-to-the-back special weaves, 
in seven plain colors, called "Skyline", are spotlighted in a dramatic display. 
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IDEA MAN... 


of Florida, 


Brooklyn-born David Sholtz, ex-Governor 
ex-president, Florida Chamber of Commerce, 
ubiquitous force-joiner, is a man with a big dream. If the 
much-publicized New York World Trade Center is the success 
most business tycoons expect it to be, Mr. S. will rate a 
hosannah for spark-plugging it. He’s worked with the venture 
since its inception, nursed it through the state legislature, talked 
with two presidents about its big-time possibilities. To be built 
in Queens, near the site of the World’s Fair, it will cost $100 
million, will house 20 basic industries where wholesale business 
will be conducted. Buildings will be leased on a non-profit 
basis. White hope of the project: to make New York City 
not merely the financial but also the industrial center of the 
world. Profits from the venture will be earmarked to send 
selected American boys and girls abroad on scholarships to 
study international trade. By the same token foreign students 
will spend a year at the 
hand in the project 


center. Everyone who had a 


money in 


gave his own its plans. 
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NO PUNCH-PULLER ... is Robert R. Young (left with 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, NBC) top-man at the 
C & O Railroad. When he sees something wrong in his 
particular sphere, he yells—and his lungs are good. Credit him 
with the current advertising campaign, by his road, protesting 
“rolling tenements” (sleeping car accommodations), the practice 
of block-market sales of car space, obsolete equipment. Gen- 
erally speaking he wins his fights. And no matter what other 
lines are doing, he’s replacing every unit of equipment on his 
main lines. Directly traceable to his broad-side firing it’s now 
possible to trek across the country, via train, without changing. 
It was Mr. Young who forced competitive bidding in the sale 
of railroad securities. He won many of his points with national 
advertising. Wall Street watched with bated breath when he 
snatched an entire railroad empire out of a financial abyss a 
few years ago. Most people know he’s the son of a small-town 
Canadian-Texas banker. Sometimes he dabbles in free-verse. 
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HE WON'T SAY QUIT ... You'd think Frank Kenna (rhymes with Ben-Day), 
president of Marlin Firearms Co., would be satisfied to let well-enough alone, what 
with just celebrating his 51 years in business, the Diamond Jubilee of Marlin, and 
ater being handed the Gold Medal Award of the Advertising Club of New Haven. 
Not so. Says he’s still got his original “wild desire to succeed,” is banging away at 
the expansion of the sporting gun side of his business. (He’s bought the Hunter Arms 
Co., reorganized it as L. C. Smith Gun Co., Division of his New Haven plant.) Extra- 
curricular he’s up to his whiskers in experimental work on something other than blades, 
but related to shaving. It’s his top secret and it’s mot shave cream. His father, a Civil 
War vet, was a firm believer in every man making his own way ... young Frank 
had to snag the jobs of managing the Yale Law Journal and Official Bulletin before 
he enrolled himself. Originator of the famed “Kenna Plan” — it aids young hopefuls 
in establishing small business. Here he is with Jimmy Anuncio, one of the hopefuls. 


THE FATHER IS PARENT .... to the child, in the case of 
Myron Zobel, president of American International Publica- 
tions and publisher of Norte. As a youngster he spent several 
years in French, Swiss and German schools, became multilingual 
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and developed an incurable taste for travel. He tried to cure it 
by touring the world on a series of writing trips. Momentarily 


relieved, he came home and enrolled at Harvard, where he 
continued to pound a typewriter. By the time he was 18 he was 
4 contributing to Collier’s, and the Satevepost. During the 10 
years following he sold space in alumni magazines for the 
Graduate Group, which he founded. Plagued with the wander- 
lust again he took off for Shanghai, met C. V. Starr, an inter- 
national-minded U. S. business man. Later when Starr bought 
Norte he remembered Zobel, looked him up; together they 
founded American International. In three years Zobel has 
jumped Norte’s circulation from less than 10,000 to the better 
than 160,000 demand he expects to fill with the February issue. 
A British and French edition will bow in ’47. Here’s to them. 
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Why Columbia Record Dealers 
Never Starve for Promotion Ideas 


Like Old Man River, sales promotion at Columbia Record- 


ing Corp. keeps rolling along from one year's end to an- 
other. It's all on a time table basis. Its fixed objective 
is continuous stimulation of sales at the retail level. 


Put sales promotion on a year-around’ 
basis. 

(jive it the benefit of creative ideas. 

Dignify it with quality production. 

Time it skillfully. 

‘Then—sell it until the cows come 
home . .. to the salesmen, to dis- 
tributors, to distributors’ salesmen, 
and dealers. 

These are the forthright precepts 
that govern sales promotion at Col- 
umbia Recording Corp.,* Bridgeport, 
Conn. In this company sales promo- 
tion, far from being starved and 
neglected (as it is in so many busi- 
nesses), is recognized for what it is: 
a sales-building force of great poten- 


* Subsidiary ef CBS since 1939. 
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tial, no less important than salesmen 
or national advertising. 

If anyone is in doubt whether it 
pays, let him drop in some time, on a 
music shop that is sponsoring a per- 
sonal appearance of, let us say, Woody 
Herman or Frankie Carle, and listen 
to the tinkle of the cash register as 
he watches fans fight for autographs. 
Or let him contemplate the fact that 
Columbia sales are currently running 
300% over the best pre-war year. 

At Columbia, sales promotion is a 
tool of many uses. One of its most im- 
portant functions is that of lifting 
the merchandising and creative selling 
efficiency of the independent retail 
dealers who are Columbia’s bread and 
butter. It can and does merchandise 


THREE PROMOTION LEVERS: (Top, left) Splashy album design—the record 
"‘package""—multiplies sales appeal many-fold, encourages dealer display. (Below 
left) “Disc Digest,” mailed to dealer customer and prospect lists, now has 
250,000 circulation. (Below) Personal appearances by Columbia artists in record 
shops always boom sales, set publicity pots a-boil. Over 1,700 greeted Dina! 
Shore at Bullock's, Los Angeles, bought out huge supply of records in one hour 


the advertising. It presses constantl) 
for increased units of sale. It actuall) 
schedules and patterns the work ot 
the sales force, whose members are 
never in doubt about the purpose of 
a call—they always have a promotion 
to sell. It skillfully exploits one of the 
firm’s biggest assets: the big-name 
personalities in the entertainment 
world who record for Columbia. 

In the framework of the distribu- 
tion setup in which the Columbia 
sales promotion activity flourishes 
with such vigor, are 48 distributors. 
Columbia sells exclusively through 
distributors. Each of Columbia’s 12 
factory salesmen has under his wing 
two to five distributors. To them he 
carries all promotion ideas and mate- 
rials, and they, in turn, follow 
through with dealers. 

For promotion and sales control 
purposes, dealers are classified into 
A, B, C, and D accounts. An A 
dealer is one who carries a full line 
of records, has ample space and dis- 
play facilities, and carries a minimum 
inventory of $5,000. B accounts earry 
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CELEBRITY WORSHIPERS: Mob scenes are the rule at personal 
appearances by Columbia artists. (Right) Fans engulf Frankie 
Carle in the Denholm McKay record department, Worcester, 
Mass., seeking autographs. (Below) When Carle made his second 
visit to Sears Roebuck, Detroit, 2,000 people jammed the store, 


the cops were called — and all sales records were broken. 


popular records and the lighter class- 
ics. Class C accounts are chain stores 
that carry only popular and hillbilly 
records. D accounts are coin phono- 
graph operators. 

Columbia’s line falls into five neat 
pigeon-holes: Masterworks  (classi- 
cal), Popular Records, Hillbilly 
Music, Children’s Records, and 
Transcriptions (which are a separate 
business in themselves). Masterworks 
are the highest in price, the prestige 
line, with a_ steady year-around 
market. Popular records present a 
different problem, because they often 
have a relatively short life. They must 
be promoted vigorously while they’re 
at the peak of their popularity in 
nightclubs, over the radio, and on the 
stage. With promotion budgeted on 
a year’s basis, each month, theoret- 
ically, gets one-twelfth of the promo- 
tion appropriation. However, there is 
enough management flexibility to 
allow for over-spending in a month 
when there is some spectacular re- 
lease, or group of releases, which 
embody unusually wide popular ap- 
peal, 

Analysis of Columbia promotion 
shows that it groups itself naturally 
along four lines of activity: 


|. The weekly 


popular records) 
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(in the case of 
and monthly (in 
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the case of (Masterworks) promotion 
“packages” assembled to match the 
factory schedule on releases of new 
records. 


2. Varied pieces, many of peri- 
odical nature, which serve special 
purposes. Examples: Disc Digest, a 
magazine dealers mail to consumers, 
supplements for disposition  cross- 
counter, etc. 


3. “Artist Tours’ —promotion set- 
ups for personal appearances of artists 
in retail outlets. 


4. Contests — monthly — for best 
window displays, and best letters 
from retail salespeople analyzing the 
appeal of current records. 


Let’s sample these, one by one. 

A promotion kit, one for each 
month in the year, is assembled to 
provide dealers with the tools and 
ideas for spotlighting current Master- 
works releases. In one month, the pro- 
motion might be built around one 
artist, or one symphony orchestra. In 
another, it might exploit the musical 
score of a well loved operetta. The 
point is, there is always a unifying 
theme. 

In April, for example, the story 
was based on three Rachmaninoff 
Album sets; in May, on Eugene 


Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. In June there was a “Show 
Boat” promotion. And in July, the 
featured artist was Andre _ Kos- 
telanetz. 

A typical kit will include one or 
more basic window or floor display 
pieces, a blow-up of at least one album 
cover in its original colors, illustrated 
hangers listing releases for use in 
listening booths, mats for newspaper 
advertising, perhaps a streamer or 
two. If the month includes a holiday, 
such as Valentine’s Day, or Christ- 
mas, there is sure to be a merchan- 
dising tieup. 

The “package” technique for or- 
ganizing promotion § materials is 
demonstrated again in the routine 
Columbia has devised for helping 
dealers stage personal appearances of 
big-name artists. There is a kit for 
every traveling artist. As a group, 
these form a basic promotion library 
for distributors who, when a personal 
appearance opportunity presents itself, 
have a soup-to-nuts plan for organiza- 
tion and follow-through. 

Every such kit includes a “Col- 
umbia Artists Publicity and Promo- 
tion Manual” in which a detailed 
artist-promotion is charted: what the 
distributor can do in newspapers, over 
local radio stations; how to build up 
exploitation; how to plan activities 
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in dealer 
shop. 
Dealers know at all times what 
artists are scheduled for concert ap- 
pearances in their cities, because 
Columbia mails out a route sheet once 
a month, with places and dates. This 
same time table is reprinted in a 
monthly house magazine called “Col- 
umbia Promotion News.” Supple- 
mentary bulletins provide the ad- 
dresses of all artists’ home offices. 
After the distributor has arranged 
for an artist’s appearance in one or 
more shops on a designated date, he 
can work out the suggestions in the 
manual. The kit contains excellent 
photographs for local publicity, a huge 
blowup of one: photograph for dis- 


windows and inside the 


recordings. A huge supply of Shore 
records was sold out in less than an 
hour. 

When Benny Goodman appeared 
at the opening of the Mission Music 
Co. in San Antonio, the event turned 
into a field day. All juke box oper- 
ators were notified of the appearance; 
they loaded machines with Goodman 
records, old and new. Table cards 
were printed and placed in all of the 
larger restaurants and hotels. More 
than 1,000 inches of local advertising 
was used. Two radio contests were 
run off over KTSA. There was a 
series of window displays. A Benny 
Goodman mailer was sent to every 
dealer’s customer list in the territory. 
Goodman was greeted by the mayor, 


PRIZES FOR BEST WINDOWS: They're offered every month. Liberty Music 
Shops, New York, takes an award with his April window promoting Lily Pons albums. 


play, attendance-building advertising 
mats for newspaper use, and a dozen 
or more scripts for local releases— 
even including “color stuff,” such as 
an analysis of the artist’s handwriting, 
replica-record coasters for night club 
tables, and so on. As many as 100 
such promotions may be staged in a 
six-months period, and many of them 
produce spectacular results in record 
sales. 

After Columbia signed Dinah 
Shore, the Ray Thomas Co. of Los 
Angeles, Columbia distributors, ar- 
ranged for a personal appearance at 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles department 
store. As a result of a 30” newspaper 
advertisement, and in-store promotion 
through elevator cards and blowups 
of the artist posted on every floor, a 
crowd of 1,750 gathered in the record 
department to see Miss Shore, listen 
to records, seek autographs—and buy 
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was made an honorary citizen of San 
Antonio, an honorary Texas Ranger. 

The distributor’s report of the pro- 
motion: “We filled the record shop. 
We packed them in the furniture 
store. We overflowed into the street 
and caused a traffic blockade. We in- 
stalled a P. A. system to take care 
of the overflow and broadcast the 
whole promotion over KSTA... . 
We believe this is the first time a new 
dealer opened with nothing on dis- 
play but one line and nothing on sale 
but one artist’s records.” 

At Sears-Roebuck in Detroit, a 
Frankie Carle appearance built up 
through newspaper advertisements 
and Frankie Carle programs over 
WXYZ drew a crowd of 2,000 and 
all sales records were broken. 

The merchandising of advertising 
through smart promotion methods is 
demonstrated in Columbia’s experi- 


ence with its first network radio pro. 
gram which ran from January to 
June of this year, a half-hour tran- 
scribed broadcast with Martin Block. 
To sell the distribution organization 
on the program and to stimulate 
dealer interest in tieing up with it, 
Columbia men put on shows for dis- 
tributors’ salesmen. A special tran- 
scription of a typical program ap- 
peared on one side of the record used 
at the meeting, with a talk, on the 
reverse side, by Paul Southard, 
Columbia vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Printed program sheets, listing the 
records to be played by Block on the 
program during each current week 
were mailed to dealers. 

As interest in the program mount- 
ed, Columbia started out to sell 
dealers in areas not covered by the 
network, on sponsoring the same 
program over their local stations at 
their own expense. Columbia furn- 
ished the transcriptions without 
charge. Two hundred and ten more 
stations were added to Columbia’s 53, 
and even after the network show 
wound up in June, so many dealers 
wanted to continue their local shows 
that Columbia continued to cut new 
transcriptions for them. About 160 
dealers kept the show during the sum- 
mer months. 

Two of the company’s regular 
publications deserve special mention. 
In February 1943 Columbia started 
a digest-size magazine called ‘“Coda,” 
in which current releases were listed 
and interesting little stories about 
Columbia artists, and the music they 
record, were presented. It clicked im- 
mediately, was soon re-named the 
“Columbia Disc Digest,” expanded to 
include photos of Columbia artists, 
and offered to dealers imprinted with 
their own names, at $5.00 a hundred, 
for regular mailings to customer lists. 

“Disc Digest,” like other Columbia 
promotion materials, is smartly 
dressed in modern type, is illustrated 
with distinctive two-color drawings, 
is printed on quality paper. The press 
run is now one-quarter million and 
at least for the moment, no more 
paper is available for further expan- 
sion of circulation. 

The other publication, mentioned 
earlier in connection with Artist 
Tours, is “Columbia Promotion 
News,” issued monthly. It’s just what 
its name indicates; news of current 
promotion materials and ideas . 
contest announcements . . . time table 
for Columbia artists . . . illustrated 
reports on artist personal appearances 
. . . photos of the previous month's 
prize winning window displays. !t 
consolidates all promotion activities, 
ties into the distributor-salesmen s 
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Want to Meet a Nice Big Family ? 


Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We’re proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


personal selling. It always has an 
answer for a dealer who may be won- 
dering what he can do next to stimu- 
late record sales. 

One excellent basic printed piece 
called “Your Record Library—A 
Comprehensive Guide to Good 
Music,” was designed for the special 
purpose of tieup with sales of new 
phonographs and_ radio-phonograph 
combinations. Directed specifically to 
the buyer who may just be starting 
to build a record library, it offers a 
systematic record-purchase plan. The 
list is divided in six groups, beginning 
with “those compositions which may 
pe most readily and easily appreciated 
py the uninitiated and ending with 
the works that require more of a lis- 
tening background.” 


Aids to Collectors 


Quoting from Part III: “In the 
preceding two sections of this little 
book we have given you fairly ex- 
tensive lists of suggested recordings 
which we feel would make enjoyable 
home listening. It was our intention, 
in preparing these lists, that you 
should study them, read over the 
descriptions of the music, listen to 
the records at your nearest record 
shop, then if you like them—add them 
to your collection, This method of 
building a record library is by far the 
most fun, and you are pretty sure of 
getting the music you like best. 

“There are some, however, who 
prefer their music served table d’hote 
—pre-selected for them. Therefore, 
in this section we are listing four 
suggested complete record libraries 
—collections which can be purchased 
for $50, $100, $200 and $300.” The 
lists follow, with a predominance of 
the more popular symphonies and 
other orchestral music in libraries A 
and B, and the more difficult works 
from chamber music, piano and song 
literature in Libraries C and D, “so 
that by the time you have purchased 
all four libraries you will have a well 
balanced collection and one that has a 
great deal of variety.” Incidentally, 
many complete “Library” sales are 
thus made to buyers of new machines. 

Columbia’s promotion department 
comes up, too, with many a supple- 
mentary “little idea” that enjoys long 
life. Take. for example, the 244x314” 
leaflet series on popular artists, like 
Gene Krupa, Harry James, Tommy 
Tucker and Frank Sinatra. (See illus- 


tration, right.) These are two- 
color jobs, liberally salted with 
thumbnail cartoon sketches, which 


can be used as package enclosures, 
statement enclosures, or pick-ups for 
the counter—a natural for the Bobby 


Sox-Swing Set. 
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Early last year, as soon as materials 

restrictions were lifted, Columbia 
designed and built specifically for 
chain store use, a series of sheet steel 
record merchandisers. These, how- 
ever, proved to be so popular with 
independent dealers that several re- 
orders were necessary. One of these 
was a single record merchandiser 
which held twenty-five 10” records; 
another, similar, held twenty-five 12” 
records. A third model holds three 
hundred 10” or 12” records. 

Another fixture-type piece is a 
metal single album easel and counter 
merchandiser which displays _ six 
albums. Each of these has a small 
slot at the top which holds a current 
display card. 

It’s hard to over-emphasize the 
importance Columbia attaches to the 
“nackage’”—the album cover—as a 
device for heightening sales appeal 
and encouraging good display. This 
phase becomes even more important 
now, inview of the rapid spread of 
self-service in record departments. 
The drab, uniform record jacket went 
out at Columbia in 1939. Spectacular 
increases in sales followed the adop- 
tion of bright album colors tuned, in 
art theme, to the artist or the char- 
acter of the music within.* 

Because such covers tend to fade 
when placed in a show window ex- 
posed to strong light, separate display 
pieces which duplicate the cover, or 
reproduce it in giant size, are now 
furnished in promotion kits. 

The extent of the creative selling 
power of a good jacket—plus a bit of 
push through the regular promotion 
routine—is well illustrated in an ex- 
periment made during the time when 
the making of new records was 
suspended because of the Petrillo 
fight. 

Several of the most popular of the 
older recordings were selected for re- 
issuing. ‘hey were dressed in bright 
new jackets, then listed in the 
monthly promotion, one by one, as 
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CELEBRITY HUNTERS collect Columbia's 


cartoon leaflets about big-name artists. 


“Classic of the Month.” And here's 
what happened: 

A four-record album of Stravin- 
sky’s “LeSacre Printemps” jumped 
481% in sales in a six-months period, 

An expensive eight-record album 
of Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” 
jumped 894% in sales. 

A best-selling Gilbert & Sullivan 
album by Nelson Eddy jumped 
274%. 

Year-around effort is devoted to 
selling the dealers—and keeping them 
sold—on window display—not just 
jumbles of merchandise, but “theme” 
windows which tell a story. (‘Pro- 
motion News’’ reported a survey made 
by Point of Purchasing Advertising 
Institute, made among 8,000 con- 
sumer-shoppers, showing that 33.4% 
of all purchases made on a certain 
day were stimulated by window dis- 
play.) Government savings bonds 
ranging in value from $100 down to 
$25—usually five awards—are offered 
every month for the best display. A 
recent contest for windows promoting 
Lily Pons, pulled 150 entries. 


Promotion Includes Contacts 


In April of this year, a second 
monthly contest was added to the 
promotion scheme: a contest for let- 
ters from store owners, managers, 
salespeople or distributors’ salesmen, 
telling which side of what current 
record they like best. As many as 13 
prizes are offered, all bonds, bonds 
plus records, or record albums. 

Looking at the Columbia promo- 
tion program as a whole, two things 
stand out: the relentless continuity 
and exact timing which insure pro- 
motion pressure from one year’s end 
to another . and the basie con- 
ception of promotion as a unifying 
element in the over-all sales program. 
Promotion—the way Columbia han- 
dles it—pulls the work of the pro- 
duction department, the daily routine 
of the sales ferce, the advertising, and 
the point of sales work on the part of 
dealers into one integrated whole. 

Beyond this, one of the mews- 
worthy angles is the noticeable air of 
quality and style that characterizes 
the promotion materials. There’s skill 
in the copy, a brisk air of today’s date 
line in layout and typography. Where 
so much promotion—even about col- 
orful products—is dull and static and 
lacking in attention value, Columbia’s 
promotion makes interesting, ©¢asy 
reading. And it’s all based on the 
fundamental that goods aren’t sold 
if sold only to the dealer. It must be 
sold through him as well. 


*See “Up, Up Go Sales, When Col- 
umbia Drops Drab Dress for Records,’ 
SALES MANAGEMENT, December 15, 1940. 
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PEAS Ses ime ati ts | 


NO BUYING PRESSURE: Even with new 
counters and displays the principle re- 
mains the same—the buyer sees the 
merchandise, the price. Sells himself. 


if You Want to Sell the 5 & 10's, 
Learn to Do Business Their Way 


BY T. HARVEY McCLURE © Syndicate Store Marketing Counsel 


Your packaging, your billing methods, your sales promo- 


tional ideas may have to be substantially altered if you want 


to break into the rich market known as the "five & dimes." 


The 5 and 10 store chains of the 
United States are doing the biggest 
business in their history. In 1946 the 
10 largest will buy well over a billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise for re- 
sale. Their gross income will be ap- 
proximately one billion, six hundred 
million dollars. This is for the big 
10 alone. In company with them the 
smaller chains are pushing out walls, 
hiring more salespeople and looking 
for merchandise—and these smaller 
chains, too, are becoming big chains. 
The total business being done this 
year by the 5 and 10 store field is 
well into the billions. 

From 1942 through 1945 these 
chains, while struggling with substi- 
tute materials, shortages, employment 
problems and all the other difficulties 
which beset retailers in general, were 
laying plans for the peacetime busi- 
ness which is now developing. New 
types of merchandise were being tried 
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out, not always from choice. New 
types of fixtures, new office methods, 
new organization arrangements and 
of course new stores, were put 
through the blueprint stage as far as 
possible. 

It will take a year or so more for 
all of these plans to be realized, but 
the increase in volume of business has 
been well started. There is no ques- 
tion but that the 5 and 10 store is 
out in front as a popular distributor 
of consumer goods. The open dis- 
play, _pick-it-up-and-take-it-with-you 
method of selling appeals to young 
and old, rich and poor. 

Suppliers of 5 and 10 merchandise 
are getting their new lines into shape 
as fast as materials become available. 
The old line manufacturers are being 
joined by new ones. Some of them 
are war babies looking for new 
markets in order to carry on their 
businesses. The plastic, metal stamp- 


ing, light tool and casting industries 
are the best examples. Other firms 
have been attracted by the expansion 
of 5 and 10 price limits. There really 
are no more ‘5 and 10’s.’ The name 
now signifies a method of retail sell- 
ing, not a retail price. Radios, phono- 
graphs, electric household devices, 
clothing, jewelry, toys and so on— 
up to $5, $10, $20 and more—are all 
standard 5 and 10 store merchandise. 
There is no question but that they 
are in the lines for keeps. 

Some of the manufacturers who are 
not familiar with this field are con- 
fused by what they consider an in- 
tricate buying procedure. Many have 
been discouraged. To the 5 and 10 
people themselves and their regular 
suppliers the method is most natural. 
But to firms previously dealing only 
through jobbers, or other types of 
chains there is no doubt but that it is 
different. Until they do learn their 
way around they may feel that the 
common methods of these chains are 
a conspiracy to keep them out. 

One sales manager, accustomed to 
dealing with the jobbing trade, re- 
ports: “The 5 and 10’s want us to 
break up our shipments into little 
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the airlines are big business —— 


keeping them informed is our business merican 
viation 


AMERICAN AIRLINES — EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
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Last Washington Township farm to get current is rented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Watkins. The nightly reading and sewing 
arenow "somucheasier’ forthese two hard-working farmers. 


oe MM | See i 
lroning for a family of seven is lightened by this equipment. 
Mrs. Weiss estimates the cost of operation at between 20 and 
30 cents a month. And notice the automatic clothes washer, too! 


Mrs. Miller uses a light bulb to 
keep water fromfreezing.Monthly 
cost,day andnight, about 60 cents. 


In Washington township, Grundy County, Iowa, 
every farm is electrified . .. Average monthly use 
128 kw hrs., current cost $5.86, top bill under $19 
. . . Electricity in the farm-factory heats tanks, 
runs grinders, elevators, hacksaws . .. For poultry 
raisers, ups brooder production (at 4c per 
chick), lengthens the laying day . . . Gives pressure 
water systems for livestock (at $1.50 per month), 
and prevents pipe freezing . . . In the dairy, 
runs milker (5c per cow monthly), separator, 
cooling tanks . . . In the home, powers the deep 
freezer, sewing machine, electric ironer, automatic 
washer, clectric ranges, lights, radios. . 

“They’re All for Current,” in Successrut 
FARMING for August pictured appliances in action, 
motors and machines saving man-hours . . . is 
another instance of the continuous SF campaign 
for farm electrification. 

The article also serves to spotlight the largest 
market for electrical merchandise in the U. S. 
today . . . the nation’s top farms with top needs 7 
and means, a big backlog of buying cash. . . 
best covered by SuccessFuL FARMING . . . tightly 
concentrated in the 13 Heart states plus New York 
and Pennsylvania...reaching more than 1,100,000 
of the nation’s best farmers... best buy today or 
any day for the electrical merchandise advertiser! 


The first electric tank heater in Washington Township 
was purchased by Henry Barfels. It has been operated 
during nine winter weeks for a cost of only $1.69. 


Ronald Weiss finds 15-cubic-foot freezer 
to his liking — especially the contents! 
Work table swings down for extra space. 


Grinding and elevating are electric on 
Henry Barfels’ farm. Fan-less windmill 
in back is mute proof of passing era. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Laying day is automatically lengthened for 
Harold Miller's flock. The electric- control 
clock he's setting here wakes the chickens, 


™ 


Mrs. Weiss’ favorite and most used piece of kitchen equipment 
is her electric range. A series of tests on the range showed its 
operating cost at $1.19 a month—pretty inexpensive cooking! 


— 


E f 
Water for the cooling tank and everything else at 
the Cresswells’ farm is pumped electrically. Cost of 
operating all the equipment is around $8 monthly. 


Modern workshops are common on township's electrified 
farms. The Barfels’ timesavers include this efficient power 
hacksaw outfit homemade in his spare time by Son Lester. 


: FARMING 
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PROVIDES PURCHASE INITIATIVE: Window displays are the invitation to come inside 


and the 5 and 10 stores are ready with blueprints to provide the new shopping 
centers. This is the architectural style selected by S. S. Kresge for its large outlets 


pieces—one for each store. It’s ridicu- 
lous.’ 

A New York City exclusive repre- 
sentative writes his Chicago firm: 
“They say they won’t deal through 
me because I can’t give them in- 
formation on market conditions in the 
South and West. I tell them I handle 
all New York City sales and they’re 
a New York City outfit.” 

The head of a billing department 
complains: ‘“The invoicing plan is too 
complicated. ‘They want to make each 
store a separate account.” 

The head of another organization 
says: “They won’t tell me how much 
they are going to buy. They say they 
will ‘list’? it—-whatever that means— 
and yet they want my best price.” 

A sales promotion manager reports: 
“I told them all about our display 
service and detail crews but they say 
‘Nothing doing, you can’t send your 
men into our stores and we don’t 
want your signs.’ ” 

If these prospective suppliers per- 
sist and eventually do business with 
the 5 and 10’s they will appreciate 
that the agreement in methods is the 
result of a unique kind of retailing, a 
different distributive operation. The 
) and 10 store-market is much more 
easily won if the goods are packed, 
shipped, billed, and even presented 
to the buyers in accordance with their 
own rules. The size of the market 
makes it well worth while for the 
Prospective manufacturer to study the 
Procedure and to adapt his methods 
and products to fit. 

The sales manager who thought 
that individual shipments to each 
store were unreasonable is told that 
this simplifies the chains’ operations. 
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Each store is really its own ware- 
house. In this way they insure faster 
distribution, fresher merchandise, 
fewer losses from obsolescence, break- 
age and spoilage. And of greater im- 
portance, the responsibility for the 
store’s merchandise is put on the 
manager. This sales manager will 
also find that the chains are not un- 
reasonable in their delivery terms. 
They do accept f.o.b. factory, min- 
imum weight or value limits to or- 
ders, and so on. 

The big city representative will 
probably bow himself out in favor of 
a head office or natural contact. It is 
not practical for a local salesman to 
handle 5 and 10 store chain business 
involving stores stretching across the 
continent. He cannot know about 
conditions in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Chicago. In fact, very 
few contacts can. A special type of 
representative should handle _ this 
business. 

As to billing, it probably will be 
found that this is more complicated 
with these chains than with other 
markets. Each shipment is a separate 
transaction and the chains do not have 
a standard method. In some the in- 
voice goes to the stores, in others to 
the head office. Some require two 
copies. Payment may be made on a 
10 day from date of invoice discount 
plan or on 10 days from receipt of 
goods. The rules, however, are 
usually elastic enough to permit a 
satisfactory arrangement between 
manufacturer and chain. 

The executive who could not find 
out how much the buyer was going 
to buy was undoubtedly surprised. 
The idea that a buyer does not buy is 


Estimated 1946 Sales 
of the 
TEN LARGEST ‘5 & 10° 
STORE CHAINS 


Based on showings through 


June 1946 
F.W. Woolworth Co. $530,000,000 
S. S. Kresge Co. 240,000,000 
W. T. Grant Co. 207,000,000 
S. H. Kress & Co. 145,000,000 
J. J. Newberry Co. — 110,000,000 
G. C. Murphy Co. 110,000,000 
McCrory Stores Corp. 80,000,000 
H. L. Green Co. 75,000,000 
McLellan Stores Co. 48,000,000 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 45,000,000 


a new one for most suppliers. How- 
ever, this characteristic of 5 and 10 
buying methods is one of the fore- 
most reasons for their success. A 5 
and 10 buyer acts as a sieve or 
screener for store managers who 
actually do the ordering. The buyer 
sifts out the good items from the 
many which are offered and approves 
them for purchase by the stores. 

Unless the head buyer O.K.’s the 
merchandise, the store manager can- 
not buy it. But the fact that he does 
O.K. it does not mean that the store 
managers will buy it. This is the 
point at which many a manufacturer 
gives up. It is really the point at 
which he should go to work. 

The promotion man with his detail 
crews and point of sale advertising 
material is not completely out. He 
can adapt his display cards to fit the 
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The 
whole 


Preferred by 
Wisconsin 
Dealers and Jobbers 


Surveys carried out by leading 
Wisconsin jobbers show that 
nearly eight out of ten dealers pre- 
fer to see advertising of the goods 
they sell in Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist and Farmer. Here’s dealer ac- 
ceptance and support that helps 
build sales! 


9 OUT 
ath? v - 


a 


NOT JUST SOME OF THE BEST... All of the Best! 


RIGil WISCONSIN MARKET 


What a market—thriving, prosperous—America’s 
Number One dairy state—Wisconsin! And what 
an opportunity to do a real job of selling with 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. Here’s the 
farm paper that delivers not just part but all of 


the most successful dairymen in Wisconsin’s rich 


agricultural market. One schedule in one paper 


reaches the top 90% of Wisconsin’s dairy farmers. 


Wisconsin farm income is at a peak— Wisconsin 


farm needs were never greater! Get marketing 


facts and figures now. 


Eve 


. 
"Y 10 WISCONSIN FARM FAM 


WISCONSIN 


AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


LIES 


5 and 10 style and sizes. As a matter 
of fact, the 5 and 10 merchandise 
men want him to supply sales helps 
and will show him how to make up 
cards for counters and windows. As 
to the detail men, however, the rules 
are really strict. Contacts with) the 
store managers are prohibited as 4 
matter of protection for them. I{ any 
considerable percentage of suppliers 
had their men running into these 
stores regularly, the managers would 
not have time to do any work. 

A 5 and 10 store manager js re- 
sponsible for the hiring and firing of 
practically all of his personnel—all 
except assistant managers who are 
assigned to him. He is responsible for 
the physical appearance and condition 
of his store and equipment. Most im- 
portant of all, he is responsible for 
his own business. He must watch his 
store purchases. He must be sure that 
the men or girls who watch the vari- 
ous departments are on the job both 
ways—keeping track of the reserve 
stock in the stock reoms, pushing it 
out when it piles up or gets too old, 
reordering promptly when it gets 
low, watching the floor stock both on 
the counter and underneath, filling 
in on the counters as sold, calling for 
more from the stockroom, or sending 
it back when it becomes unsaleable. 


Free Enterprise Pays Off 


A 5 and 10 store manager has 
plenty to do. He must be a smart 
operator to be successful. He cannot 
allow himself to become over-enthusi- 
astic about an item. It may be around 
haunting him long after it should 
have been turned into cash. He can- 
not be too cautious or he will miss a 
lot of profit opportunities which come 
with “flash” items—special buys 
which the headquarters buying office 
tells him about for quick purchase and 
quicker resale. 

Manufacturers seeking _ business 
from these chains will learn of other 
quirks in the business which should 
be considered in their sales plans. 
The movement of stock as described 
in the preceding paragraph gives one 
suggestion. This shifting of goods 
never stops in a big and busy store. 
They are moving all the time from the 
stock room to the under-counter space 
and then up on the counters themselves 
and into the hands of the customers. 
This constant shifting necessitates 
convenient handling units, one dozen 
to three dozen, depending on the item. 

Manufacturers must pack their 
products for easy handling if they 
want to win the cooperation of that 
most important individual, the stock 
clerk. If they think your units are 
too heavy to carry easily, they may 
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. “We consider the Purchasing Agent the most im- 
portant factor in our selling”, says Mr. Bowes, “because 
ultimate sales depend on winning his interest right at 
the start. It is through the P.A. that we secure the 
d ‘request for quotations’ that gives us an opportunity 
to quote on his company’s requirements. That is why 
4 we concentrate on supplying the P.A. with all the 
assistance and information we can to help him.” 


1s The Etching Company of America is one of hundreds 
e. of progressive companies that tell the story of their 
1e products directly and effectively in the pages of 


Fred H. Bowes, Vice President & Sales Manager of Etching Company 
of America, (right) explains the uses of his company’s products to Ray 
Reeves, Director of Purchases, Teletype Corp., Chicago, Illinois. 


: “Our Sales Policy Starts with the P. A.” 


PURCHASING —- the Purchasing Agent’s own magazine. 


Your advertising in PURCHASING, by paving the 
way “right at the start” for the meeting between your 
salesmen and the P.A., may prove an important factor 
in acquiring valuable new accounts. 


For further facts regarding this productive, econom- 
ical, salesmaking magazine, write PURCHASING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17; 333 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 
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High Fashion reports by salaried 


correspondents from leading fash- 


ion centers are carried regularly 
in The Times Herald's Woman's 
Section. Texas women read The 
Times Herald for fashion quid- 


ance. 


THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


DALLAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Direct pAduentisiug 


Planned, Created and Produced 
by 
D.H. AHREND CO. 


har wou 


1716 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
ta the Last 3 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST.. New York 17, N. Y 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 
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put off carrying them in favor of 
some more conveniently packed mer- 
chandise. Individual shipments to each 
store and small shelf units to facili- 
tate handling may seem a lot of 
trouble; but the largest manufac- 
turers of consumer goods agree that 
they are worth while. 

The five thousand stores in the big 
10 will do a business this year of 
over $150,000,000 in toilet goods, 
$100,000,000 in stationery, books and 
magazines. In spite of sugar short- 
ages, they will sell $100,000,000 
worth of candy. Hardware, electrical 
and glassware departments are only 
waiting for the producers of these 
items to get rolling in order to surge 
far ahead of their pre-war volumes. 
The new departments being opened 
will again increase sales and the 
additional store space in new and 
reconstructed buildings will make 
proportionately more business. 

An executive of one of the largest 
chains said recently: 

“Of course I’m prejudiced. But 
I think I can put up a good argu- 


ment to the effect that our system 
of distribution is founded on the 
soundest of principles. We do not 
force goods on the consumer. There 
is no unnatural pressure in a first 
class 5 and 10 store. 

“We offer the best buys in con- 
sumer goods in the way which js 
most convenient to the consumer. He 
can easily see what we have for sale. 
The price is right there. He knows 
it cannot be changed. The purchase 
initiative is all his. 

“If he doesn’t like what he sees 
he can go out without feeling that he 
owes us a thing. He does know that 
he is welcome to come back and he 
will. That method of doing business 
just cannot be stopped. No wonder 
we're growing. The 5 and 10’s are 
a real part of the American Way.” 

This gentleman’s enthusiasm for 
his own field is easily understood. 
The 5 and 10’s are a development in 
distribution which could be success- 
ful only under a free enterprise sys- 
tem. They do business in their own 
way—and they do an awful lot of it. 


Mengel's "Module" Furniture 


“Flexible” furniture that can be built up like childrens’ blocks, 
but with all the units anchored firmly with connector plugs tightened 
with a dime as a tool, is The Mengel Company’s revolutionary new 
line shown in four New York City stores as a pre-distribution test. 


Designer Morris Sanders called it “Module Modern” because all 
the case goods items are rooted in a “modulus” or unit of six inches. 
Store customers see the standard units displayed in various assembled 
forms; but, from these, almost anything can be built—commodes 
breakfronts, chests of drawers, desks, vanities, bureaus, bookcases— 
in any size or combination, horizontal or vertical, standing on stout 
legs or a flat base, even suspended. Owners can reassemble the units 


in new forms or add to them at will. 


Also in the line are chairs, dining tables, beds and a few other 
items that are permanent in form but their woods, finishes and 
patterns make them “Module Modern.” Mengel offers it as some- 
thing different and useful for modern, functional-minded people. 
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MORE THAN 


A MILLIG 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


The June 1946 issue of SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST — and 


every issue since — has exceeded 1,000,000 net paid circulation. 


The latest Publisher’s Statement for SOUTHERN AGRICUL- 
TURIST shows 1,012,185 for our June issue — and for the six month 
period ending June 30, 1946, SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST leads all 


farm magazines in coverage of the 16 Southern states. 


Alert, progressive editing has made SOUTHERN AGRICUL- 
TURIST the South’s first choice magazine — and thus the primary 


medium for carrying your advertising messages to the best farm cus- 


tomers in the NEW South. 
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PUBLISHER RAY BILL, of Sales Management, 
heads the new National Distribution Council, 
announced last fortnight by Henry Wallace. 


Government and Business Get Together 
To Improve Distribution Methods 


Twenty-nine leaders in the sales field will make up the 
new National Distribution Council, appointed to cooperate 
with the U. S. Department of Commerce. It will func- 
tion directly with Alfred Schindler, Under Secretary. 


Creation of the National Distribu- 
tion Council was announced August 
12 by Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace. NDC was formed for 
the primary purpose of helping Amer- 
ican industry improve its distribution 
capacity and efficiency. 

The work of the Council, which 
is a voluntary group, will be co-or- 
dinated with that of Government by 
Under Secretary of Commerce Alfred 
Schindler, a sales executive of many 
years’ experience. 

In announcing the Council, Mr. 
Wallace said: 

“The function of the Council will 
be to stimulate American business to 
utilize every practical means whereby 
America’s ability to distribute and 
consume the products of its farms, 
waters, mines and factories can keep 
abreast of America’s enormously in- 
creased capacity to produce. 

“We must look forward to the not 
too distant day when the present 
sellers’ market becomes a_ buyers’ 
market. If we are not prepared to 
meet that day it can easily become the 
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Nation’s number one problem. It is 
my sincere hope that the National 
Distribution Council, which repre- 
sents a voluntary, joint effort on the 
part of business and Government, will 
contribute greatly to implementing 
the kind of sales, advertising and 
other programs which will keep con- 
sumption in balance with our in- 
creased production.” 

Under Secretary Schindler ampli- 
fied as follows: 

“During the war, the United 
States about doubled its capacity and 
its ability to produce. This record 
was established when upwards of 
10,000,000 of the country’s most 
physically fit workers were in the 
Armed Services. Clearly, the return 
of these men to civilian life and the 
conversion from war production to 
civilian peacetime goods presents a 
colossal challenge to distribution, in- 
cluding sales and advertising. But 
stepping up peacetime distribution to 
colossal new heights will not be the 
result of happenstance. To do this job 
will require the same individual and 


joint energy, the same inspired co- 
operation between Government and 
business, the same will-to-win that 
it took to attain the military and pro- 
duction goals of the war. 

“There obviously is a direct rela- 
tion between full employment and 
full production, but to keep the 
wheels of commerce turning, there is 
an equally direct and important re- 
lation between full distribution and 
full production. Only by effectively 
and efficiently distributing the maxi- 
mum production of which we are 
capable, can we hope to attain maxi- 
mum prosperity as a nation and 
maximum progress in living standards 
as individual members of society. 

“The diverting of our major en- 
ergies to winning the fighting war 
and the failure-thus far of peacetime 
production to go forward in full 
swing in many important consumer- 
goods fields have resulted in a pro- 
longed so-called sellers’ market. In 
consequence, the distribution, which 
is to say, the sales machinery of the 
Nation, is rusty in spots, flabby in 
spots, lazy in spots and greatly under- 
manned pretty much across the board, 
when it comes to selling twice 4s 
much product as we have ever sold 
before under peacetime conditions. 

Raymond Bill will serve as chair- 
man of the National Distribution 
Council. He is president and editor 0! 
SALES MANAGEMENT in private iife. 
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Like all other members of the 
Council, he is contributing his time 
and effort. He was the first president 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives with which he has been 
prominently identified ever since. Mr. 
Bill said: 

“The NDC comes into being at a 
time which is both critical and 
strategic. 

“T say critical in the sense that the 
United States has only two peacetime 
courses it can follow to assure reason- 
ably full employment. Either we must 
all work less in order to make the 
jobs go round or we must distribute 
more to make the products of full 


production go ’round. Only the latter 
course guarantees progress in living 
standards for all of us. 

“T say strategic in the sense that the 
transition frdm war to peace has at 
last progressed to a point where dis- 
tribution can come into its natural 
own. With the energies of all sectors 
of our economy, including labor, 
again concentrating on the virtues and 
selfish advantages of maximum pro- 
duction, we must be sure as a nation 
that distribution is not caught nap- 
ping—or seriously wanting in its 
ability to perform on a doubled-up 
scale. 


“The objectives of NDC will be 


revealed in some detail following its 
next meeting when formal adoption 
of these objectives takes place. Mean- 
while, suffice it to explain that the 
NDC is working with Government 
to the ends: (1) that people in all 
walks of life will better understand 
what distribution is, how it functions 
and what it contributes to our Amer- 
ican way of life; (2) that distribution 
will be more effective and efficient, 
both in the size of the total job that 
is done and in the quality of the ways 
by which it is done; (3) that there 
will be better sales planning on the 
part of individual companies and in- 
dustries.” 


Members of the National Distribution Council 


RAYMOND BILL: CHAIRMAN 


—_ 


J. C. ASPLEY 
President, Dartnell Corp., Chicago 

Former President, Chicago Sales Executives Club 

Former President, National Federation of Sales Executives 


W. V. BALLEW 
President, W. V. Ballew & Associates, Dallas 
Former President, National Federation of Sales Executives 


ELON G. BORTON 
President, Advertising Federation of America 


ROBERT BROWN 

Director of Commercial Research 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

Vice-President, American Marketing Association 


GENFRAL A. J. BROWNING 

Vice-President, Ford Motor Co., Detroit 

Former Director, Office of Domestic Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


A, 0. BUCKINGHAM 
Vice-President, Cluett, Peabody Co. 
President, Brand Names Research Foundation 


A. E. DANIELSON 

Vice-President and General Manager, Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles 

President, National Federation of Sales Executives 


DONALD DAVID 
Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


NED FLEMING 
President, The Fleming Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Vice-President, National American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 


C. SCOTT FLETCHER 
Former Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Studebaker Corp. 
Executive Director, Committee for Economic Development 


WALTER FULLER 
President, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 
Former President, National Association of Manufacturers 


FRED R. GAMBLE 
President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


DR. ALBERT HARING 
School of Business 
indiana University 


LYMAN L. HILL 
President, American Marketing Association 


ARTHUR A. HOOD 
Vice-President, Society for the Advancement of Management 
Vice-President, Vance Publishing Co., Chicago 


CHARLES M. ISAAC 
Manager, Domestic Distribution Department 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S. of America 


GEORGE S. JONES, JR. 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, 
National Federation of Sales Executives 


EDGAR KOBAK 

President, Mutual Broadcasting Co. 
Former Head, Marketing Division, 
American Management Association 


HAROLD D. LAIDLEY 

Manager, Sales Development and Field Personnel, 
White Motor Co., Cleveland 

General Chairman, 1946 Annual Convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 


ED MEREDITH 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 


DON MITCHELL 

President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Former Head of Marketing Division, 
American Management Association 


DR. PAUL H. NYSTROM 
Chairman, The Central Council of National Retail Associations 


WILLIAM RADOS 
President, National Society of Sales Training Executives 


ALFRED STANFORD 
National Director, Bureau of Advertising 
American Newspapers Publishers Association 


PHIL STULL 
Vice-President, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 


DONALD TANSILL 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston 


ARTHUR WALSH 
Executive Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Vice-President, National Association of Manufacturers 


PAUL WEST 
President, Association of National Advertisers 
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Simmons Puts Showmanship into 


Launching of New Electronic Blanket 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with JOHN G. ROEMER + Manager 


Merchandising, Electronic Blanket Division, The Simmons Co. 


A film that is both a tool for training salespeople and 


a presentation for consumer audiences is the mainspring 
of the merchandising plan. It is augmented by a demon- 
stration in which the blanket performs in a refrigerator. 


Is an electronic blanket an appli- 
ance or an item of bedding? The 
Simmons Co. believes that it should 
be promoted primarily as bedding, 
but that it should sell well in several 
departments of the average store. 
Suiting the action to the thought, 
Simmons has engaged in an aggressive 
campaign aimed at educating both the 
public and retail sales personnel to 
an appreciation of the various selling 
points of this newest member of the 
electric blanket industry. 

Major. stress in the campaign is 
understandably on the electronic fea- 
ture of the product, which is re- 
sponsible for holding the temperature 
of the blanket constant, despite 
weather changes. It is operated by 
means of a small bedside control, in a 
cabinet which looks like a small radio, 
with three electronic tubes which 
automatically regulate the amount of 
warmth in the blanket. A well in- 
sulated wire containing two conduc- 
tors runs lengthwise through the 
blanket, but it is so light and flexible 
that one becomes conscious of it only 
by searching for it. The control may 
be put on a hot radiator or before 
an opened window in zero weather, 
but the temperature of the blanket 
remains constant at the point at which 
the dial is set. It is this quality which 
distinguishes the item from _ other 
electric blankets. 

Other selling points are: appear- 
ance (similar to that of the conven- 
tional, good-quality woolen blanket) ; 
light weight (comfortable to sleep 
under, and easy on the person who 
has to make up the bed) ; washability 
(can be tubbed in suds) ; safety (ap- 
proved by Underwriters Labora- 
tories). The retail price is approx- 
imately $40, which, as the company 
points out, is not high in view of the 
fact that only one blanket is needed 
for comfortable sleeping even in ex- 
tremely cold weather. 

These and a number of other sales 
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features are being emphasized in the 
current program. The principal edu- 
cational tools are a 23-minute sound 
motion picture, and a companion 
‘Demonstration Book” in color, with 
which the retail salesman may make 
a convincing presentation of the 
blanket story to a shopper. Both the 
film and the book have the same title, 
which is a sales slogan extensively 
used in the campaign, “A New Way 
to Better Sleep.” Simmons has also 


issued a booklet of selling suggestions, 
with sketches and directions for mak- 
ing interior and window displays and 
even entire departments for selling 
the new product. The company is 
offering at low cost photographic 
murals and other merchandise aids, 
such as full-color envelope stuffers. 
Mats for dealer advertising are fur- 
nished free, and dealers started, as 
soon as they were given the signal, to 
use these in their tie-in advertising. 

The film, produced by Herbert 
Kerkow, New York City, was de- 
signed primarily to teach methods of 
merchandising the blanket, but it has 
enough general appeal to make it 
suitable also for department store con- 
sumer audiences when enough prints 
become available for such showings. 


FAIR AND WARMER .. . than the refrigerator, is Simmon's new electronic 
blanket. It is tested here to prove its heat retention under freezing conditions. 
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It was first exhibited to 1,500 buyers 
in Chicago during the July Furniture 
Market. Bookings are being made 
for retail showings across country. 
At the present time, about 100 shows 
a day are being put on. 

Borrowing a leaf from Walt Dis- 
ney, the film’s producers used per- 
sonalized, cone-shaped figures to 
represent the two Electrons, “Mr. 
Warmth” and “Mr. Control,” which 
give the blanket its distinctive char- 
acteristic. ‘The warmth electrons are 
shown marching along the flexible, 
insulated wire—then stopped in their 
tracks by the control electrons to pre- 
vent the blanket’s temperature from 
rising above the desired point. The 
same idea is conveyed, graphically, 
through colored drawings, in the 
booklet distributed to stores for their 
salespeople. The company is suggest- 
ing that the stylized, cone-shaped 
electron figures be used as an identify- 
ing symbol in retail displays of the 
blanket—a suggestion which is easy 
to adopt because of the simplicity of 
the figure. 


Film Traces Cover Story 


The film has more “story” in it 
than the book, and shows the teapot- 
tempest difficulties connected with 
lack of sufficient bed covering from 
the time of the Stone Age man, who 
slept under the skins of animals, to 
our own era, with its raising and low- 
ering of windows and its midnight 
searches for extra blankets. There’s a 
simple plot, based on a woman’s pur- 
chase of a Simmons _ Electronic 
Blanket as a birthday present for her 
husband and giving it to him ahead 
of time to save him from the discom- 
fort of suffering miserably through an 
unusually cold night. 

The Demonstration Book covers 
the high spots of the film, its head- 
line copy and color photographs serv- 
ing as a guide to enable the retail 
salesman to make a first-class sales 
presentation. It has in the back a 
useful set of questions and answers 
grouped under such headings as 
“Use,” “Construction,” “Operation,” 
and ‘“‘Care.” By consulting this sec- 
tien, a salesman who has not seen 
the film should nevertheless to able 
to answer almost any question the 
average person might raise. Among 
items of information to be gleaned, 
these are samples: Operating costs 
vary, according to local rates, the 
temperature, and time of year, but 
the average is “less than what you pay 
for your daily newspaper.” The most 
comfortable setting for the Control 
varies with the individual sleeper, but 
the a\ erage person prefers 78 degrees. 
lhe electric circuit is insulated 
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becomes warm. The door of the re- 
frigerator is left open, and a trans- 
parent plastic sheet placed across the 
front, to keep the cold in and at the 
same time allow a view of the illumi- 
nated interior of the refrigerator. A 
thermometer behind the plastic sheet 
shows that the temperature inside is 
only a few degrees above freezing. 
A sign on the refrigerator invites the 
onlooker to push aside a sliding flap 
and put his hand through a round 
hole cut into the plastic, to feel the 
warm blanket inside. Steiner Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, furnishes the plastic 


against moisture, and if rain or snow 
dampens the blanket while it is be- 
ing used, there is no harmful result. 
If it should become soaking wet, just 
turn off the current and permit the 
blanket to dry before using again. 
The blanket lends itself to unusual, 
almost spectacular, selling methods. 
One advocated by Simmons, which 
has been widely adopted, is called the 
Refrigerator Test. The dealer puts an 
electric refrigerator into the blanket 
department or other selling area, and 
places an Electronic Blanket inside 
it, connecting it so that the blanket 


Refresh their memory 


with an electric clock 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 


Dr. Peprer does it right at the point 
of sales with Telechron advertising 
clocks. In drug stores and at fountains 
the large, legible dial invites custom- 
ers to have a cool drink of Dr. Pepper 
three times daily. Transparent hands 
give high visibility to the advertising. 

A Telechron electric advertising 
clock is always a powerful point-of-sale 
reminder. It never loses its punch, stays 
bright and attractive for years. Custom- 
ers look for it—can’t miss its advertis- 
‘ing message. The cost of the clock 
figures less than $1 a year. Even this 
can be recaptured with a self-liquidating 
promotion. 


Telechron advertising clocks come in 
a variety of colors and illuminated dial 
patterns. Continuous motion of arrow 
on second-hand gives animation . . 
extra appeal. Precision building and 
Telechron’s exclusive oiling system 
assure accuracy and low maintenance 
cost. Clocks are available for 110, 115 
and 125-volt operation. For full de- 
tails, write or wire Special Clock Divi- 
sion, Telechron Inc., Ashland, Mass. 


Telechiron 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 
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ast 


Flying farmer Horace 
Genoa 


ro 
Minois, @ Farm Buy. 


Most light-plane manufacturers 
believe that 50% to 70% of their 
civilian plane sales will be to farm- 
ers. Already, several thousand 
farmers have their own planes, pri- 
vate landing strips and hangars. 


Flying farmers use their planes in 
a variety of ways to save time 
and money. Poisoning insects from 
the air, checking on cattle and 
fences, hunting predatory animals 
are established practices. Seeding 
crops from a plane is being tested. 
Business and recreation trips to 
distant cities are now on the farm- 
er's week-end schedule. 
All this is just one more indication 
that the farmer is a progressive, 
keen-minded individual. In place 
of the old time drudgery. the mod- 
ern farm is run by mechanical 
. power. 
The American Farm Bureau is 
proud of its members — almost a 
million of them — who lead their 
communities with sound judgment 
and a pioneering spirit. They offer 
a fertile market for a wide range 
of quality products. The Nation's 
Agriculture will bring your sales 
message to this select group. 


Clhe Halions 


AGRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


973,537 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


* AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
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sheets to dealers who order them, cut 
to fit the dimensions of their refriger- 
ators. In a simpler version of the “Re- 
frigerator Test,” the blanket with the 
current on, is kept inside the re- 
frigerator, with the door closed, and 
a sign on the front reading, “Open 
This Door and Discover a New Way 
to Better Sleep.” Both of these sug- 
gestions are in the “Floor Display” 
section of the dealer’s booklet on 
merchandising the blanket. 

Some stores are using the “Re- 
frigerator Test” display as a part of a 
kind of diorama, with appropriate 
scenes painted on beaverboard or card- 
board surrounding the plastic with 
the blanket behind it. 

Another plan has been adopted by 
outlets which store furs on _ their 
premises—that of putting a cot into 
the refrigerated room, and allowing 
employes to ‘sample’ the blanket and 
get first-hand information on the way 
it works by taking naps under it. 

Simmons recommends offering the 
blanket in sevesal departments and 
in strategic locations, near elevators 
and escalators, for example. An argu- 
ment in favor of this policy is the 
resultant increase in store traffic. It is 
believed that the item will have a 


dinary blankets. Before the war q 
survey disclosed that 46% of electric 
blankets purchased in this country 
were bought by men. The magic 
word, “electronic,” should capture the 
attention of an even larger percentage 
of men in this post-war period. The 
blanket is also being merchandised 
for its suitability as a gift item. 

Nationwide distribution for the 
product is assured, through the 64 
Simmons branch offices, whose gen- 
eral sales staffs have been augmented 
by factory-trained blanket specialists, 
Sales are direct to retailers. 

An advertising campaign is being 
launched in September, through 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, with 
double-page color spreads in Life and 
The Saturday Evening Post. Full 
pages in color will be used throughout 
the season, in those magazines and 
also in American Home and Better 
Homes & Gardens. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements, placed by dealers, have 
been appearing since early in August, 
when the product was first put on 
the market. Months before the 
blanket appeared in stores, however, 
national magazines and news reels 
were offering information on it— 
which is indicative of the news value 


much wider market than that of or- inherent in the product. 


Lavendar & Old Labels 


Ever Ready Label Corp. (daily output: 12 to 15 million 
printed pieces) is currently showing, in their New York 
City showroom, the famous Warshaw* Collection of labels 
for the edification of printers, advertisers, collectors, and the 
general public. These labels run the gamut from cigar bands 
to stickers advertising legitimate theater productions of the 
80’s. ‘They show plainly the change in taste and style, the 
development of advertising, from Grandfather’s day to this, 
the Atomic Age. These old labels were often fussy as 
ancient valentines, plodding as a dray horse, but they have 
a certain charm aside from their historic import. 


The Cigar labels went in, almost universally, for an early 
Pin-Up girl—of the Martha Washington type. As a matter 
of fact, S. H. Greene and Sons, Riverport, R. I., actually 
used a color lithograph of Martha as their display label! 
Many of the cigars of the 1850’s are gone now. Among 
the brands we discovered were: Merry Maidens, Jack in 
the Box, and Family Smoke. 


Moving on down the line to the tobacco manufacturers 
of a slightly later day, the change in taste was already ap- 
parent—Grandfather went in for the saloon type of art. 


One of the more interesting labels was a sort of Grand- 
pappy to modern advertising. “If angry feelings arise in the 
kitchen on Monday, invite $. H. Crane to call with the 
Dashaway Washing Machine. The Machine will make all 


joyous.” 


*I. Warshaw, Warshaw Collection of Business Americana, New 
York City. See SM, p. 8, August 15, 1946. 
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MANY SALES CLUBS 
PLAN CONFERENCES 
DURING OCTOBER 


CTOBER will be Conference 

Month for Sales Executives 
Clubs, judging from reports now 
reaching Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives. 

The San Francisco Sales Mana- 
gets’ Association will sponsor a 
mammoth Western Region Confer- 
ence on October 31 and November 1. 

All the sessions will be held at 
the Fairmont Hotel, on top of San 
Francisco’s famous Nob Hill, ex- 
cept a joint luncheon meeting with 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, which will be held at the 
Mark Hopkins on the first day of 
the Conference. 

The Third Annual Conference of 
the Sales Managers’ Club of Ohio 
Industries, sponsored jointly by the 
Ohio State University College of 
Commerce and Administration and 
the Columbus Sales Executives Club, 
will be held on the Ohio State cam- 
pus at Columbus on October 11. 

An interesting and stimulating 
program is being formulated by a 
committee representing all Sales 
Executives Clubs in Ohio. Infor- 

(Turn to page 4 please) 


Federation Board to Meet 
in Chicago August 23-24 


Plans for Enlarged Program of Activities to Be Discussed 
At Meeting at Palmer House—Club_ 
Presidents Invited 


PLANS for an enlarged program of activities to be undertaken by the 

National Federation of Sales Executives during the coming months will 
be discussed at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Federation at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on August 23 and 24. 


Two New Clabs Join 


National Federation 


5 § HE Oklahoma City Sales Execu- 
tives Club and the Sales Mana- 
gers Club of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, are the latest additions to the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives Honor Roll, which is composed 
of clubs supporting the Federation 
on the executive basis. 

Addition of these two organiza- 
tions to the list increases the num- 
ber of clubs which are now support- 
ing the Federation on an executive 
basis to forty-five. 

The complete list of clubs sup- 
porting the Federation on the execu- 
tive basis follows: 


Atlanta Sales Executives Club. 
(Turn to page 4 please) 


Six New Directors Named 
to Board of Federation 


T. DANIELSON, vice-presi- 

+ dent of Barker Bros. of Los 
Angeles, and president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, has announced the appoint- 
ment of four new Directors-at- 
Large to the Federation’s Board. 
They are: Arthur A. Hood, vice- 
president of the Vance Publishing 
Company, Chicago, and editor of 
“American Lumberman”; Harold 
D. Laidley of the White Motor 
Company, Cleveland; William B. 
Massie, president, Vitapep Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles; and Dan 


Hudson, executive vice-president, 
the Family Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama. 

At the same time, President Dan- 
ielson also announced the appoint- 
ment of two new district directors of 
the Federation. They are Clyde C. 
Whitcomb, vice-president, the Kala- 
mazoo Stove & Furnace Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, for the Ohio- 
Michigan district, and Frank P. Con- 
nolly, sales manager of the Valen- 
tine Company, New York, for the 
new New York City district. 

(Turn to Page 2, Please) 


It will be the first formal meeting 
of the Board since the annual con- 
vention in Chicago. Subjects listed 
for discussion at the meeting in- 
clude a comprehensive program to 
familiarize the nation with the im- 
portance of distribution, plans for 
strengthening the relationship be- 
tween the Federation and its various 
afhliated clubs, and other national 
organizations, budgetary matters, an 
enlarged membership program to 
make the Federation more repre- 
sentative, vitalization and expansion 
of the Federation’s Selling as a 
Career and other similar activities, 
expansion of headquarters person- 
nel, initiation of a series of nation- 
wide studies on selling and sales- 
management, and preliminary plans 
for the next annual convention of 
the Federation in Los Angeles. 


Important Meeting 


“This will be one of the most im- 
portant meetings of the Board ever 
held,” A. T. Danielson, vice-presi- 
dent of Barker Brothers, and presi- 
dent of the National Federation 
said. “Out of this meeting, we sin- 
cerely hope will come a program of 
activities that will not only be of 
tremendous value and benefit to all 
members of the Federation, but one 
that will stamp the Federation as 
one of the most progressive and ag- 
gressive organizations in the coun- 
try. 

A copy of the preliminary agenda 
for the meeting has been forwarded 
to presidents of all affiliated Sales 
Executives Clubs for comment and 
suggestions. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

Appointment of these new district di- 
rectors was necessitated by the action 
taken at the Annual Convention in Chi- 
cago in May when the Federation re- 
vised the districting arrangement, creat- 
ing three new districts. A director for 
the third new district, which embraces 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey, has not yet been selected. This post 
will be filled in the near future, however. 

Complete List 


A complete list of all districts, to- 
gether with the names of all regional 
and district directors follows: 

EASTERN REGION 

Maine, New Hampshire, ' Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New roe, Pennsy!l- 
vania, and Delaware. 

Regional Director: 

Hal W. Johnston, Vice-President, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
Rochester, New York. 

District 1: 
Maine, New WHampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 


District Director: 

Edward J. Gately, President, Bank 
Lithograph Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

District 2: 

New York City. 
District Director: 

Frank P. Connolly, Sales Manager, 
Valentine and Company, New York. 
District 3: 

New York State. 

District Director: 


Roy T. Crowell, President, Home 


Paint and Varnish Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


District 4: 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey. 
District Director: 

Not yet appointed. 


MIDWEST REGION 

Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, ._Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. 

Regional Director: 

Leo B. O’Loughlin, Assistant Sales 
Manager, the Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

District 5: 

Ohio-Michigan. 
District Director: 

Clyde C. Whitcomb, Vice-President, 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

District 6: 

Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
District Director: 

Henry L. Porter, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, Chicago, Illinois. 

District 7: 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

District Director: 

W. E. Tucker, Sales Manager, Hall 

Brothers, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 


SOUTHERN REGION 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 
Regional Director: 

Les M. Taylor, Vice-President, Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Company, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 


District 8: 

West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

District Director: 

C. Bradley Palmer, District Manager, 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

District 9: 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana (except Shreve- 
port). 

District Director: 

C. C. Walther, Walther Brothers, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
District 10: 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Shreveport, Louisiana). 
District Director: 

Dwight D. Thomas, Executive Vice- 
President, Gulf Brewing Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


WESTERN REGION P 


California, Arizona, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Regional Director: 

Cy C. Nigg, President, Bell Brand 
Foods, Ltd., Los Angeles, California. 
District 12: 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. 

District Director: 

Mitchell Heinemann, Vice-President, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


Texas (and 


INTERNATIONAL REGION 
Canada, Mexico, and all other points 
outside the United States. 


Regional Director: 
Roydon M. Barbour, Saturday Night 


Press, Toronto, Canada. 
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Members of the 1946-47 Board 
of the National Federation 


GENE FLACK, 
Dir. Advertising and 
Trade Relations 
Counsel, Sunshige 
Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., 
First Vice-President. 


JOHN W. EVANS 

Mor., Kee Lox Mfg. 

Co., Cincinnati, 0., 
Treasurer. 


H. C. ANDERSON, 
Vice-Pres., Sales 
Div., A. B. Dick Co., 
Chicago, IIl., Di- 

rector. 


EDW. J. GATELY, 
Pres., Bank Litho- 
graph Co., 
Gence, R. 


C. C. WALTHER, 
Sales Mgr., Walther 
Bros., New Orleans, 
la, Director Dis- 

trict 9. 


I. C. PARKER, 
Pres., Pangburn 
Candy Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Second 

Vice-President. 


R. M. BARBOUR, 
Sat’day Night Press, 
Toronto, Canada, 
Director Internati. 

Region. 


GEO. S. JONES, JR., 

Vice-Pres., Servei 

Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., Director. 


Mes Sale’ cack ae 


RAY T. CROWELL, 
Pres., Rowe Paint & 
Varnish Co., Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., 
Director District 3. 


D. W. THOMAS, 
Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Gulf Brewing Co., 
Houston, Tex., Di- 
rector District 10. 


A. T. DANIELSON, 


Vice-Pres., Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Cal., President 


as 


ARTHUR HOOD, DAN HUDSON, 
Vice-Pres., Vance Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Publishing Co., Chi- Family Reserve In- 
cago, Ill., Director- surance Co., Bir- 

at-Large. mingham, Ala., Di- 
rector-at-Larae. 


These officers and directors, to- 
gether with the following district di- 
rectors, whose photos were unavailable, 
and one more still to be appointed 
will constitute the Board of Directors 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives for 1946-47: 


FRANK P. CONNOLLY, Sales 
Manager, Valentine & Co., New 


York, representing the new New 


York City district. 


W. E. TUCKER, Sales Manager, 
Hall Bros., Inc., Kansas City, rep- 
resenting the Missouri-Kansas-Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota District. 


C. BRADLEY PALMER, District 
Manager, Liquid Carbonic Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., representing West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 

A new director for the Pennsy]l- 
vania-New Jersey and Delaware Dis- 
trict remains to be appointed. 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, 
Vice-Pres., Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., Regional 
Director. 


LES M. TAYLOR, 
Vice-Pres., Missis- 
sippi Power & Light 
Co., Jackson, Miss., 

Regional Director. 


H. D. LAIDLEY, 
Mgr., Sales Devel- 
opment, White Mo- 
tor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Director-at- 

Large. 


HENRY L. PORTER, 
Sales Promotion 
Mor., Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Director 
District 6. 


ee al 
in 
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CYRIL C. NIGG, 
Pres., Bell Brand 
Foods, Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., Director 

Dist. 11. 


L. B. O'LOUGHLIN, 
Asst. Sales Mogr., 
Electric Auto - Lite 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
Regional Director. 


G. J. TICOULAT, 
Manager of Sales, 
Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Regional 

Director. 


WM. B. MASSIE, 
Pres., Vitapep Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., Director- 

at-Large. 


Cc. C. WHITCOMB, 
Vice-Pres., Kalama- 
zoo Stove & Furnace 
Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Director Dis- 

trict 5. 


M. HEINEMANN, 
Vice-Pres., Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Port- 
land, Ore., Director 

Dist. 12. 
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CLUB NEWS & ACTIVITIES 
Published by 
The National Federation of 
Sales Executives 
334 Paul Brown Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

A. T. Danielson, President—V ice-President 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, California. 

Gene Flack, 1st Vice-President—Director 
of Advertising and Trade Relations Counsel, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York. 

I. C. Parker, 2nd Vice-President—Presi- 
dent Pangburn Candy Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

John W. Evans, Treasurer—Manager, Kee 
Lox Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

Jack D. Brown—Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor. 

George S. Jones, Jr., Director—Vice- 
President, Servel, Incorporated, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Harry C. Anderson, Director—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Sales Division, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 

Arthur Hood—Vice-President, Vance Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harold D. Laidley—Manager of Sales De- 
velopment, White Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W. B. Massie—President, Vitapep Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California. 

Dan Hudson—Executive Vice-President, 
Family Reserve Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

EBastern—Hal W. Johnson—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, New York. 

Midwest—Leo B. O’Loughlin—Assistant 
Sales Manager, The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Southern—Les M. Taylor—V ice-President, 
Mississippi Power & Light Company, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

Western—G. J. Ticoulat—Manager of 
Sales, Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
San Francisco, California. 

International—Roydon M. Barbour, Sat- 
urday Night Press, Toronto, Canada. 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

Edward J. Gately—President, Bank Litho- 
graph Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Frank P. Connolly—Sales Manager, Val- 
entine and Company, New York City, New 
York. 

Ray T. Crowell—President, Rowe Paint and 
Varnish Company, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

Clyde C. Whitcomb—Vice-President, Kala- 
mazoo Stove and Furnace Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Henry L. Porter—Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

W. E. Tucker—Sales Manager, Hall Broth- 
ers, Incorporated, Kansas City, Missouri. 
C. Bradley Palmer — District Manager, 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Atlanta, 

Georgia. 

C. C. Walther—General Sales Manager, 
Walther Brothers, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Dwight D. Thomas—Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gulf Brewing Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

Cyril C. Nigg—President, Bell Brand Foods, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, California. 

Mitchell Heinemann—V ice-President, Jant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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Henry L. Porter, sales promotion man- 
ager of Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, has been elected President of the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club for 1946- 
47. 

A district director of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives and an 
active member of the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives, he succeeds 
Karl D. Franke, vice-president of the 
Hydrox Corporation. 

Other newly elected officers are G. T. 
Morrow, Curtis Lighting, Inc., first vice- 
president; Harold W. Dotts, Jewel Tea 
Company, second vice-president; Russell; 
G. Davis, Foote Brothers Gear & Ma- 
chine Corporation, secretary; and John 
C. Harkness, McKinsey, Kearney & Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

At the annual election of the San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Association, 
D. H. McClinton of the American En- 
graving and Color Plate Company was 
named president, A. E. Littler, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, treasurer; H. 
C. Smith, Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration, secretary; O. E. Doerr, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, first vice-presi- 
dent; R. D. Stetson, Shell Oil Company, 
second vice-president; and V. A. Culver, 
Chanslor & Lyon Company, third vice- 
president. 

Election of R. Barney Shields, of the 
Great National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as President of the Dallas Sales 
Executives Club was announced recently. 
Other officers of the Dallas club -are 
George Young, Restland Memorial Park, 
first vice-president; Robert W. Hogan, 
Manor Baking Company, second vice- 
president; and Guy Draper, Oak Cliff 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary. 

Frank W. Lovejoy of the Socony- 
Vacuum Corporation is the new Presi- 
dent of the Sales Executives Club of New 
York. Other officers are: Frank M. 
Head, United Cigar-Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration, first vice-president; Arthur H. 
Motley, Parade Publications, Inc., sec- 
ond vice-president; Robert A. Whitney, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., secre- 
tary; S. George Little, General Features 
Corp., treasurer; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
Limited Variety Stores Assn., and 


SALES CONFERENCES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mation can be obtained by writing 
to H. H. Maynard, director of the Con- 
ference, at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

In addition to the San Francisco and 
Ohio clubs, several other affiliated or- 
ganizations are planning regional con- 
ferences for October. The Chicago Sales 
Executives Club will likely hold its an- 
nual Midwest Conference during October 
and that month has also been chosen by 
the Sales Executives Council of New 
Orleans for its Southern Region Confer- 
ence and by the Denver Sales Managers’ 
Council for a Colorado Conference. 

Sales executives in the vicinity of any 
of these cities at the time of these con- 
ferences are invited. 


George P. Johansen, Advertising Dis. 
tributors of America, directors. 

New officers of the Birmingham Sales 
Executives Club are: William E. McKen- 
ney, manufacturing agent, president; 
Herbert H. Hahn, Molton, Allen, and 
Williams, vice-president; William C. 
Stewart, hite Dairy Company, treas- 
urer; and Luther T. Cale, Birmingham 
Electric Company, executive secretary. 


NEW CLUBS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Sales Managers’ Club of Baton Rouge. 

Birmingham Sales Executives Club. 

Sales Managers’ Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Buffalo Sales Executives Association. 

Chicago Sales Executives Club. 

Cincinnati Sales Executives Council. 

The Sales Executives Club of Cleve- 
land. 

Columbus Sales Executive Club. 

Dallas Sales Executives Club. 

Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau. 

The Dayton Sales Executives Club. 

Decatur Sales Executives Council. 

Sales Managers’ Association of Dela- 
ware County. 

Sales Managers’ Council of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Detroit Sales Executives Club. 

Evansville Sales Executives Club. 

Fort Worth Sales Executives Club. 

Grand Rapids Sales Executives Club. 

Sales Managers’ Club of Hartford. 

Houston Sales Managers’ Club. 

Indianapolis Sales Executives Council. 

Jackson Sales Managers’ Club. 

Kalamazoo Sales Executives Club. 

Sales Managers’ Association of Los 
Angeles. 

Sales Managers’ Council of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade. 

Central Wisconsin Sales Executives 
Club. 

Sales Managers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee. 

Minneapolis Association of Sales Man- 
agers. 

Sales Executives Club of Northern New 
Jersey. 

Sales Executives Council of the New 
Orleans Assn. of Commerce. 

Sales Executives Club of New York. 

Oklahoma City Sales Executives Club. 
- Sales Executives Division of Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sales Managers’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia: 

Sales’ Executives Club of Pittsburgh. 

Sales Managers’ Club of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. 

Richmond Sales Executives Club. - 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Association. 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club. 

San Francisco Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Sales Managers’ Club of Shreveport, 
Inc. 

Springfield Sales Managers’ Club. 

Toledo Sales Executives Club. 

Sales Executives Club of Washington, 
>. 
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How Consolidated Edison Spots and 
Trains Men for Executive Jobs 


BY D. S. SARGENT ~ Senior Ass't. Personnel Director, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Informally, they call the plan the ‘'Merry-Go-Round.” 
Carefully selected appointees are rotated in supervisory 
positions to refine their appreciation of company policy 
and to develop their ability as all-around executives. 


The selection of the best qualified 
personnel for top level executive or 
supervisory positions continues to be 
one of the most important problems 
confronting management in large 
companies. Mistakes in the selection 
of such personnel are made in every 
large organization and the cost of 
these mistakes, while intangible, is 
great. This cost is made up of in- 
eficiency, accidents, poor industrial 
relations, and other similar items. 

The method of placing the respon- 
sibility for proper selection on one or 
two individuals frequently results in 
mistakes which might have been 
avoided if the candidates had been 
observed and studied by a larger 
group of executives. Occasionally, an 
appointment is made to a position of 
greater responsibility wherein the ap- 
pointee fails to demonstrate his 
capacity for the job, but because of 
either reluctance to admit an error of 
judgment or distaste of the embarrass- 
ment of correction, the promotion is 
permitted to stand. 

In the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, we have what the management 
considers a satisfactory and effective 
solution to this problem in the form 
ot the Executive Development Pro- 
gram. The basic idea behind the plan 
was first used in 1933, when the de- 
cision was made to interchange, be- 
tween two recently merged com- 
panies, a few supervisory employes 
whose jobs had comparable functions. 

he initial experiment proved so 
satisfactory that in 1937, when other 
mergers were instituted, the plan was 
continued. Our experience in the early 
stages of the plan indicated that in 
the upper supervisory levels, job 
knowledge alone was less important 
than some of the other requirements, 
such is the ability to carry out ef- 
fectin ‘ly broad company policies both 
within and without the organization. 
We have been able to interchange 
Personnel in practically all top level 
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positions except for a few which re- 
quire specialized training and experi- 
ence. 

In 1941, the project was officially 
christened the Executive Develop- 
ment Program and expanded to its 
present status. Under the plan now, 
each department head designates men 
whom he considers to be excellent 
potential executive material. The 
people selected are then informed of 
their appointment to the Executive 
Development Program (which is 
commonly referred to in the company 
as the “merry-go-round” ). 


D. S. SARGENT: The plan provides a 


strong incentive for aspiring nominees. 


The program provides for a simple 
rotation of administrative and execu- 
tive personnel to equivalent job as- 
signments of about one year’s dura- 
tion. Throughout this period, they 
are expected to assume definite re- 
sponsibilities for and to take charge 
of the assigned function. In this 
manner they acquire experience in 
activities unfamiliar to them. 

The structure of our company, 
with a total of 28,000 employes, 
comprises all the usual business func- 
tions, combined with the special re- 
quirements needed for the production 
and distribution of electricity, gas 
and steam, and the numerous State 


and Federal regulations to which we 
are subject as a utility. ‘These spe- 
cialized functions of our business 
must be closely integrated; for our 
efficient operation, therefore, the com- 
plexity of the personnel requirements 
for top-side supervision and executives 
definitely rules out the specialist. In 
fact there are numerous positions even 
at the bureau head level that require 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
functions and operating procedures 
of several other bureaus; and we are 
convinced that, other qualifications 
being equal, the best executives are 
the ones who have the broadest back- 
ground of experience in the different 
fields of activity. 

Here are three typical examples 
that illustrate how we have been able 
to make some radical assignments 
successfully :- 


1. A young engineer, with 16 years’ 
experience in the design of all facilities 
required for electrical distribution in the 
Electrical Engineering Department was 
given the following assignments: 


1941—Superintendent’s Assistant, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Distribution Operation De- 
partment, in charge of an emergency 
crew repairing failures in distribution 
systems, 


1943—Superintendent’s Assistant—Gas 
Production Department, in charge of the 
gas purification activities, scheduling re- 
pairs, maintenance and related gas pro- 
duction problems. 


1944 — Assistant Engineer — Structural 
Engineering Bureau — Mechanical Engi-+ 
neering Department, in charge of design 
of structures and equipment in electrical 
generating stations. 


1945 — Assistant Engineer — Hell Gate 
Generating Station — Electric Production 
Department, Assistant to the Personnel 
Representative assigned to job analysis, 
wage rate studies and general industrial 
relations work. 


1946—Resident Mechanical Engineer— 
Sherman Creek Generating Station, in 
responsible charge of all mechanical 
engineering problems. 


2. An Electrical Design Engineer with 
16 years’ experience on general electrical 
engineering problems was assigned to the 
Program as follows: 


January 1943—Assistant General Super- 
intendent — Outside Plant Construction 
Department in charge of the installation 
of underground cables. 


April 1944—Assistant Engineer—Elec- 
69 


trical Production Department, responsible 
for the co-ordination of steam turbine per- 


formance studies between large gener- 
ating stations of the System. 
July 1944—General Sales Manager— 


Westchester Lighting Company, in charge 
of all sales activities. 


November 1944 — Engineer — West- 
chester Lighting Company, in charge of 
the gas and electric distribution systems. 


October 1945—Assistant Outside Piant 
Engineer—Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, in charge of the development of 
standards and specifications for all out- 
side plant equipment. 


3. An accountant with 27 years’ ex- 
perience in the financial end of the com- 


pany’s business was 
Program as follows: 


1943—Manager of the Distribution 
Operation Department which includes all 
service functions related to the consumers 
of gas and electricity. 

1944—Assistant Personnel Director in 
charge of labor negotiations, complaints, 
and other general labor relations prob- 
lems. 


assigned to the 


1945—Manager, Commercial Buildings 
and Properties Department, which pro- 
vides the maintenance and services of all 
the commercial buildings used by the 
company. 


Since 1941, 322 assignments have 
been made. Ninety-three people have 


ls On The Move. Leadership In 
Department Store Sales Prove It. 


HELP YOURSELF TO A BONUS IN WORCESTER 


Compared with the 1945 index of 100, depart- 


ment store sales in Worcester rose sharply to 156 in 


April, 1946, a peak figure among the metropolitan 
centers of New England. In Boston the April index was 
146, in Springfield, 148, and in Providence, R. |., 150, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. In 
the Worcester retail trading area, a plus market of 
440,000 prosperous buyers, you get a bonus, and 


your sales costs are lower. Nearly every family reads 


the Worcester Telegram-Gazette with a circulation in 
excess of 135,000 daily, and 95,000 Sunday. 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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completed the program, 86 are now in 
process, and another group of about 
25 new men will be selected for as. 
signment this fall. 

Another important advantage jn 
making these assignments to new and 
possibly strange fields of activity, js 
the large number of persons with 
whom the trainee becomes associated, 
probably for the first time. The aver- 
age number of “strangers” he wil] 
meet is about 200, and for him to get 
to know and understand these people 
becomes an important part of his 
background. 

When a man on the program. is 
assigned to a new position, he must 
sell himself, not only to the super- 
visors above him, but also to the em- 
ployes in the lower levels. ‘The speed 
and effectiveness with which he ac- 
complishes this is a major factor in 
management’s appraisal. The regular 
employes below the level of the men 
on the program have proved their 
ability to give full support. 


Program Is Democratic 


In order to maintain continuous 
control of the program and to assist 
in planning the most desirable assign- 
ments for the nominees, we adopted 
an arrangement which seems to meet 
the desired conditions: 


1. The department head who in- 
itially sponsored the candidate con- 
tinues to follow up his progress. 


2. The assistant to the excutive 
vice-president is in charge of the pro- 
gram as a part of his responsibilities. 


3. Regular meetings of all execu- 
tives concerned are held three or four 
times a year. The agenda of these 
meetings includes a discussion of the 
proposed candidate’s eligibility and his 
qualifications, the scheduling of future 
assignments of nominees, and deci- 
sions for best utilization of graduates. 


These meetings are informal and 
democratic. A full and frank dis- 
cussion of the progress of the nom- 
inees is encouraged. When a candi- 
date is proposed who is not known to 
anybody except his sponsor, members 
are requested to look him over prior 
to the next meeting. 

The selection is made on the basis 
of rounding out the experience of the 
individual to best qualify him fo. the 
ultimate objective. The discussions 
are designed to secure a broad ap- 
praisal of each nominee and to pro- 
vide a safeguard against the mistakes 
in judgment of an individual mem- 
ber. The meetings also provide an 
opportunity for all executives to par- 
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Here's where your 


Sales are Creamy 


~ Profits are Faz 


. .- because in the Norfolk Metropolitan Market WTAR 
does the nation’s top job of Audience Delivering 


Analyzing the nation's Hoopers (Oct. - Feb., '45 - '46) 
The BILLBOARD's April 20 issue reported WTAR away out 
ahead of the national network average |6 times, and said: 


“amazing picture of what a station can deliver” 
“, . « shows its heels to ALL station leaders .. .” 
“until better Hooper report cards are written WTAR’s 


tabbing will stand beyond a shadow of a doubt. . .” 


...and that is Audience - and Sales - Delivery! It means one-station, 
one-cost control of a major metropolitan market ALSO away out 
ahead in quick sales potential. 


Let us tell you more about this 
top-value media-market team 


5000 Watts 


National Representatives: 
 Riet o eere"F” NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
y 
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oH SYNDICATE STORE 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION IN THE VARIETY STORE FIELD 


“EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION. ..18,500_ 


And It's the Variety Store Manager 
That Counts When Merchandise Is Ordered 


Circulation to Variety Store Managers is by far the most important class of 
circulation in the entire Variety Syndicate market. These are the men and 
women who actually place the orders for the merchandise sold in their 
stores. The Syndicate Store Merchandiser is read by more Variety managers 
by far. than any other publication serving the Variety store market. In all 
classifications of readership its 
audited circulation tops its field. 


*Total Circulation Now 
More Than 21.700 


“SHOOT FOR THE SIDE POCKET” 
OF EVERY peace THE 
VARIETY STORE MANAGER POCKET-SIZE 


SUBIC STORE MERCH 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VARIETY STORE MARKETING DATA 
72 


ticipate actively in the Program 
An executive development program 
of the scope of ours costs money. The 
productive efforts of the individual 
may vary from about zero to 10% 
depending upon how soon he is able 
to pick up his full share of the re- 
sponsibility. 
| In the opinion of our executives, 
the results attained to date thoroughly 
justify the cose. They do not question 
the ultimate return on the investment. 
We have now had several years of 
experience in operating this program, 
Briefly, there are four simple steps: 


. To review the requirements of 
as positions to determine accurately 
the scope of the specialized responsi- 
bilities and the nature of the separate 
functions involved. 


To review the qualifications and 
experience of the nominees and sched- 
ule appropriate individual assign- 
ments to provide the required breadth 
of experience for higher key positions. 


3. To plan replacements as far in 
advance as possible to make certain 
that properly qualified men will be 
available for all key positions when 
needed. 


4. To provide improved methods 
for the selection and screening of in- 
dividuals to insure that no eligible 
candidates are overlooked and that 
nominees are constantly appraised. 


Obviously a program of this nature 
is in no sense a training program, but 
rather an intensely practical develop- 
ment device that provides a definite 
means of strengthening leadership and 
supervisory ability. It places full re- 
sponsibility and authority upon the 
nominee for the performance of the 
duties assigned. 


Leadership Strengthened 


Our experience to date indicates 

| that the two most desirable organiza- 

tional levels for this activity are in 

the salary ranges of approximately 

$4,000 to $6,000 for the lower level, 

and from $7,000 to $10,000 for the 
upper level. 

Ultimately we expect to fill all top 
executive and key supervisory vacan- 
cies from the personnel assigned to 
this program. This objective is as- 
sured through the wholehearted sup- 
port and enthusiastic interest of the 
entire management staff. The plan 
provides a strong incentive for aspit- 
ing nominees, and keeps them con- 

| stantly on the alert and striving to 
| meet the high standards. This pro- 
| gram is now an integral part of our 
| organization structure. 
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Sure there’s gold in the ocean... more than a quarter of a ton in each 
cubic mile! Although this amounts to a staggering store of wealth, 
the gold in sea water is spread too thin to be profitably obtained. In 
this way selling and gold mining are alike. . . results are in proportion 
to the concentration of what you’re after . . . in the case of selling, 
it’s buying power! 


WTIC’s Primary Area is an outstanding example of concentrated 
buying power. Six of the counties in WTIC’s Primary Area have an 
average Effective Buying Income of over $476,000,000 each per year. 
Together they total $2,859,071,000! These half-dozen counties 
alone account for more than 2% of every spendable dollar in the 
whole country . . . more than is represented by six of our great 
Western states combined. 


This indeed is buying power... and it’s just part of the pros- 
perous Southern New England Market. But here is the real pay-off 

- you can influence this rich, concentrated market with one sta- 
tion... WTIC! WTIC dominates Southern New England! 


Note: Data from Sales Management's Survey of Buying 
Power, May 10,1946. Further reproduction not licensed. 
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DIRECT ROUTE TO 
SALES IN 
Southern New England 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Affiliated with NBC 
and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


Atlante San Francisco and Hollywood 


SS ANO Mkreny, 


I. L. 1. Campaign 


“As the family goes, so goes the 


Nation,” paraphrased Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute of Life Insurance 
president, as he outlined the Insti- 


tute’s new long-range public service 
program in the field of family living. 
“Family Happiness Has To Be 
Planned” is the copy theme of the 
campaign—an outgrowth of the co- 
operative anti-inflation program which 
the life insurance companies have been 
conducting for three years. The new 
public service program is designed to 
carry further into the family sphere 
the anti-inflation and thrift themes. 
It is built around a two-point finan- 
cial program for the individual and 
the family: (1) Anticipating and 
saving in advance for fixed expendi- 
tures, such as rent, taxes, mortgage 
charges, life insurance, etc. (2) Sav- 
ing something extra in order to build 
up a “nest egg” for emergencies and 
other future use. 

Copy will break the week of Sep- 
tember 9 with the first of a series of 
advertisements in more than 350 daily 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of 40,000,000 in 220 cities. The 
schedule calls for use of 1,000-line 
advertisements which will appear 
every other week. Approximately 160 
life insurance companies, represent- 
ing upwards of 90% of the life under- 
writing business in the United States, 
are participating. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. is the agency. 

The 1946-47 newspaper list repre- 
sents an extension of the basic news- 
paper schedule into 38 cities in the 


35,000 to 50,000 population range 
where life insurance underwriters 
associations are located. The schedule 
for cities of 50,000 population and 
over remains substantially the same. 
The new cities add about a million 
circulation. The advertisements also 
will be carried in Country Gentle- 
man, Capper’s Farmer, Successful 
Farming, and Progressive Farmer, 
with a total combined circulation of 


more than 5,000,000. 


Sport Promoters 


MacFadden Publications, Inc., has 
released through Walter M. Swert- 
fager Co., Inc., a series of newspaper 
advertisements promoting the initial 
issue of Sport, the firm’s new spec- 
tator sports magazine. The format 
adopted for these advertisements was 
preceded by extensive research in copy 
and layout techniques which have 
proved most effective in attracting 
men’s readership in newspapers. 

The advertisements are chiefly pic- 
torial, being an adaptation of the 
newspaper picture-page technique. 
Also, whenever possible, the advertise- 
ments are localized by featuring more 
prominently the story on the sports 
celebrity from the particular city or 
region where the advertisement ap- 
pears. In Boston, for example, the 
story on Ted Williams is the focal 
point in the advertisement; in Phila- 
delphia, Bill Tilden; in Detroit, Joe 
Louis; in New York, Joe Di Maggio. 
Allied to the main campaign is a 
series of smaller follow-up insertions, 
based on testimonials from sports 


LABELED... 
bottle of 
weather 


outdoor campaign. No other 


Hyde Park Breweries Association, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., lets labeled 
ice-packed Hyde Park Beer speak for itself on 24-sheet posters in hot 


accompanies this 


copy posterboard. 


oepectied of teeny tgchaoptha me 


AMD U9 became tal wanton Catmemsrere 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, inc 
GOSHEN. NEW TORK 


Tmt PRACTPIOMEE Y Ove 


DIAGNOSIS FOR DEATH .. . theme 
of campaign warning dog owners against 
amateur diagnosis, and urging them to 
consult a veterinarian when in doubt. 


personalities and outstanding writers. 

The campaign is being carried by 
newspapers in 35 cities with a total 
circulation of 12,580,324. The 
original advertising guarantee of a 
200,000 print order, set back in 
March, has been upped to 350,000 
with the first issue of Sport, currently 
on sale since August 28. 


New Oil Marketing 


Service stations in 39 states and 
the District of Columbia will be 
offering, almost any day now, a “war 
baby” known as Permalube. A prod- 
uct of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, this new oil, which is said 
to have extraordinary qualities, was 
entirely reserved during the war for 
military vehicles. 

Permalube is composed to a con- 
siderable degree of synthetic mole- 
cules which, it is explained, have 
qualities never found in natural lubri- 
cating oils. Standard of Indiana has 
been building up facilities and raw 
materials needed to carry Permalube 
into the civilian market. It is the 
company’s first product to be mer- 
chandised nationally. 

The new lubricant, born in war- 
time laboratories, has certain char- 
acteristics which its developers call 

“plus properties. ” These are that it 
(1) cleans engines and keeps them 
clean; (2) is superior in lubricating 
during the break-in period of a new 
or reconditioned engine; (3) assures 
easy engine starting and ready lubri- 
cation of frictional surfaces; (+) pro- 
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During the first 6 months of 1946 the New York Herald 
Tribune published 2,364,446 lines of fashion adver- 
tising*—more than any other newspaper in America. 
That is the flattering recognition accorded Herald 
Tribune fashion importance by the retailers of Amer- 
ica’s fashion-first city. 


Within the same period the Herald Tribune was the 
principal medium for fashion manufacturer advertis- 
ing. 99 of 139 apparel makers who used ads of 
1,000 lines or more in manufacturer-retailer coopera- 
tive space, preferred the Herald Tribune, gave it 
64% of more than half-a-million lines used in the two 
leading papers. 


Neither of these achievements could be possible 
without a highly fashion-conscious readership made 
so by a sustained fashion news-and-picture presen- 
tation. To make it a clean sweep the Herald Tribune 
leads all other New York newspapers with the great- 
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est volume of editorial space devoted to fashions in 
the first half of 1946, 


Altogether the Herald Tribune prints more news of 
fashion interest to women than any other paper— 
from retailers, from manufacturers, from its own edi- 
tors. And women return this favor with interest. The 
Herald Tribune is the one newspaper smart women 
must have and read eagerly to keep abreast of fash- 
ion's changing moods. Not periodically but con- 
stantly, seven days a week, each week in the year. 
That's the kind of interest that translates itself into 
more sales for everyone whose business is Fashion. 


*Dept. Store Women's Wearing Apparel and Women's 
Accessories; Women's Clothing Stores—Media Records 


MERCHANDISING DISPLAYS 
with Beauty, Function. and —— 


“ cw a 


mo aA 


ED maou’ ‘cOMPAN ’ 
Key your merchandise to 4 Front” sales with 
Display Gulld's metal merchandisers. Original 


FORM 


o9 57th Avenue designs and high skill prod binets, stands 
OS" queensh new ¥ and dispensers in a wide variety of materials and 
Elmhurst push purchases. Let us design your exhibits now. 


Designers and Fabricators of Metal, Plastic and Wood Displays for Counter, Window and Floor » Business Exhibits 
| 


rother, producing a 


CALANCED 
WEWS?PAPER 


is really rough, these days! 


Since newsprint is still a 
“collector's item"’ in Long 
Beach, we're forced to con- 
tinue the rationing of advertising space, in order 
to maintain a balance of news and advertising. 
This policy of balance insures reader response to 
the advertising we're able to carry ... thus we 


keep faith with the tradition of a fine California 
NEWSpaper! 


Louc BEACH Now Nearly 
80,000 Net 

Fheas Selegram Paid Daily 
Circulation 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Detroit - Chicago - New York 


tects unusually well against. engine 
wear; (5) reduces ring Sticking; 
(6) keeps down oil consumption: 
(7) shows a minimum of carbon 
formation in cylinder combustion 
chambers; (8) increases the effective 
life of the oil filter; (9) helps to 
solve the problem of water sludge: 
(10) protects against the difficulties 
caused by foaming. 

Permalube will be advertised ex- 
tensively by Standard of Indiana, 
particularly in newspapers, on out- 
door posters, on the radio and at 
service stations. “Removes the ‘goo,’ 
improves the ‘go’!”’ will be the theme 
of the advertising which will also 
feature a picture of the new Perma- 
lube can. 

In its first advertising campaign in- 
| troducing this new lubricant, Stand- 
ard of Indiana will employ more than 
1,760 daily and weekly newspapers 
with a combined circulation of ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 in the 15 
Middlewestern States where it has its 
primary market. Nine advertisements 
will appear in nine weeks, though all 
newspapers will not carry all of them. 

Three 24-sheet outdoor posters in 
color will appear in three months on 
3,230 posterboards. There will be 
showings in every community of 5,000 
population or more in Standard’s 
marketing territory. Radio advertising 
will be heard on 130 broadcasts 
weekly. One-half of the company’s 
commercials on 28 programs over 20 
stations will be devoted to Permalube. 


Constellations Courageous 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s over-all promotion on behalf of 
its ‘Constellation’ transports con- 
tinues unabated and unaltered. Plans 
for this year and next in advertising 
the super-transports, recently ground- 
ed, are being followed according to 
schedule. Reason for ignoring the 
temporary difficulties, say Lockheed 
officials, is that while airlines have 
been suffering loss of revenue, public 
preference has remained strong. A 
survey made shortly after the ground- 
ing showed that upwards of 80% ot 
air travelers would “fly Constella- 
tion” the day they are permitted to 
take off. Apparently Lockheed’s early 
1946 campaigning to “sell seats to 
sell transports” is paying off in cus- 
tomer confidence. 

Another indicator in the flying feld 
registers stability of the Constellation 


| —and in the potency of Lockherd’s 


campaign , which is being directed by 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. During 
the grounding no orders for the trans- 
ports were cancelled by airlines; new 
orders were placed. 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Until the time ar- 
rives that $2.50, 
$5.00, or $7.50 
is more desirable 
than a $10 bill, 


the predominant 


circulation of the 
Times-Herald will 


continue to have 


first claim on any 


and every intelli- 


gent advertising 


expenditure in the 


city of Washington. 


Editor and Publisher 


Times-HERALD . 249,576* 
the stTaR. . . 211,046 
The Post. . . 166,696 


the news. . . 104,461* 


as of March 31, 1946 
*5 DAY AVERAGE MON. THRU FRI. 


Times Zh 


erala 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


National Representative 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Shop Talk 


Verdict: Whenever T. Harry Thompson (editor of SM’s Scratch 
Pad) and I get together for a clam stew at Kugler’s in Philadelphia, 
that habit-ridden agency copy chief invariably fishes for a pencil and 
absent-mindedly begins to mark typographical errors and broken 
letters on the menu card, so sensitive is he to the technicalities of the 
printed word. Consequently I read with more than ordinary interest 
his verdict on the new format. 


He writes: “The new type-dress couldn’t be worn with more 
eclat by any contemporary publication. . . . Caslon, despite its roots 
that reach into antiquity, is clean-cut and readable; and Gothic, 


whatever modern name it takes, need apologize to none for strength 
and legibility. 


‘The new mastheads have had their neck and ears scrubbed . . . 
line cuts, with a hair-cut, you will expect me to say. On the whole, 
the new typographical effect issues an urgent invitation to read... . 
SM, like wine, continues to improve with age. Unlike rare old wine, 
however, it is devoid of cobwebs. It will be a challenge and a duty 


” 


to keep it that way. 


Hear! Hear! For other reactions to the new dress, see “Letters,” 
page 124. 


The drift of inquiries tells me that many companies are either 
starting or reviving bulletins and house organs edited for their sales forces. 
If you have such a publication, won't you send me a copy of it and tell 
me a little about it? | think we ought to put together an article on the 
subject. Such papers take skill in writing—they're no job for an amateur. 
Salesmen's ears are keenly sensitive to false notes. 


Family Album: If you’re a media man, chances are you've already 
met Jim Singleton, even though it’s only nine months since he pitched 
his tent in the SALES MANAGEMENT editorial offices. He reads, 
processes, appraises, and follows up the big volume of news that 
fortnightly boils up in the media and agencies fields, then tries, always 


without success, to make seven columns of space do the work of 14 
in each issue. 


Born in Beaver Falls, Pa., Jim considers himself to be half Yankee 
because most of his childhood summers were spent in Nantucket, 


where he learned to sail everything but a baby flat top. To this day, 
he’s boat crazy. 


Amherst presented him with a diploma and threw him out into a 
despondent world at the nadir of the depression. His business career, 
until the war came on, was what Jim describes as “assorted.” It 
included, among other things, free lance ghost writing and publicity 
for the Aluminum Company of America. The Army tapped him for 
I. & E. (Information & Education), where he lectured on morale 
problems, later served as non-commissioned officer in charge of per- 
sonal affairs. He edited his battalion magazine and, for a busman’s 
holiday, batted out correspondence for Port News in off-duty hours. 


No man to keep a lady waiting, Jim Singleton married a New 
Orleans girl shortly before he joined the Army. Dickson Mars 
Singleton, born one month and five days after Papa came to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, received, 10 days after his birthday, a gift of a 
dozen Scotch plaid neckties which were promptly appropriated by 
Father to eke out a meager civilian wardrobe. 


When he applied for the SALES MANAGEMENT job, Jim Singleton 
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took, with at least every outward evidence of good grace, the news 
that he would have to go through a series of aptitude tests. His test 
report was so good we looked upon it with suspicion, but hired him 
anyway. We’re still waiting to find out where its prognostications 
will deviate from delivered performance. 


On the Cob, or Off: You may have gathered, if you have 
followed this column with some faith, that our staff meetings are 
anything but stuffy. Any one of these sessions is no place for a writer 
with a thin skin who smoulders with Pride of Authorship. If any- 
one gets off base in the organization of his material, indulges in 
bromidic phraseology, or fails to detect and blue pencil an objection- 
able expression, his sins are sure to be called to his attention. The 
fact that we usually smile when we hurl adverse criticism of any 
colleague’s work doesn’t make the lesson any the less effective. 


As an assignment for discussion at one of our recent meetings, 
| asked the staff members to run through half a dozen past issues of 
SM and pick out all the examples they could find of “corn,” cliches, 
and other objectionable terminology and phraseology. When these 
were brought up in meeting, we put them on the blackboard and 
talked about them. I thought you might be interested in some of the 
things we tabbed as tabus. 


As a verb meaning to impart information: “To advise” (dated 
carry-over from stilted gay-nineties letter style). “Buildup” (sounds 
too much like Hollywood publicity—but distinguish from verb, to 
build up, meaning to organize well, or to strengthen). “Keep posted” 
(dated, corny). ““Know-how” (overworked). “Contact” (worn to a 
frazzle). “To enthuse” (just plainly wrong). “Boost” (trite, lacks 
force). “In regard to” (why not just “‘about’’?). 


In the words of The New Yorker’s cliche expert, we agreed to 
“consign these to limbo.” 


Oscar & Fanny: J. L. Tunstead, travel director of the New 
York Journal-A merican, was overcome with nostalgia when he read 
The Human Side in SM for August 15—so much so that he writes: 


“Congratulations on the fish story . . . and congratulations to 
Station KSTP, the State Conservation Department of Minnesota 
and associated manufacturers for such an outstanding, wholesome 
and spectacular promotion! But shades of the past and shades of little 
fishes! Poor “Oscar” and “Fanny” of Chicago Herald-A merican 
fame! Dead less than 10 years, and yet so fleeting is fame that their 
names are not mentioned in your story as even being the grandparents 

. . of the modern fish which were tagged by Station KSTP.... 


I certainly hope that the watery graves of Oscar and Fanny are 
wormy, for to a fish, a wormy grave must be heaven. And Oscar and 
Fanny were of the finny nobility. They may have been pickerel in a 
naturalist’s book, but their bank account rated them as gold fish. 
It was back in 1937 that Charles Gould, at that time promotion 
manager of the Evening American in Chicago, developed what, in so 
far as I know, was the original tagged fish sweepstakes. Several 
hundred fish, obtained from the State Conservation Department, were 
tagged with small disks, redeemable for from $1 to $2,000. The 
plutocrat of the lot was named Oscar and his $1,500 running mate 
was Fanny. The fish were deposited with appropriate ceremony 
in lakes and streams in the Chicago area . . . and the gold rush was on. 
\lerchants and manufacturers added to the price on Oscar’s head 
until his price was higher than Dillinger’s, also wanted in Chicago 
at that time. I don’t remember the details, but I know that when 
Oscar was hooked it made headlines, and circulation was upped 
16,000 for the day on the strength of the story. 


I could not resist sending this note since I was in Chicago at the 
time of Oscar’s and Fanny’s spectacular debut.” 


A. R. HAHN 
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he know about 
YOUR 
Products ? 
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VO-AG TEACHER 
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There’s one best way to reach 
County Agents, Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers and Extension Leaders— 
the influence men of the farm 
market. That’s through Better 
Farming Methods—for 18 
years their business magazine. 

And you want to reach them, 
if you want to do a real selling 
‘ob in the farm market. Be- 
cause they’re in constant con- 
tact with 6,000,000 farm fam- 
ilies. And a nod from them 
can outsell your best sales- 
men. 


14,000 CCA Circulation 
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FARMING 
METHODS 


EXTENSION LEADER 


Managing Editor WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL, 
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Arrived Yesterday: a Buyer's 
Market in Radio Sets 


BY BRASS E. TACKS* 


Despite all-time highs in ability to buy and urge to buy, 


the cold truth is that the public prefers to do without a 
new radio rather than to accept an unknown brand. The 
"little strangers" just aren't selling. Demand is for brand. 


“No, thank you, I think I'll wait 
for some other brand, one with which 
I’m more familiar!” 

“O.K., put me on your waiting 
list for a Philco or an Admiral or an 
RCA Victor—but I’m not interested 
in any of these sets which you now 
offer!” 

“Our house hasn’t a decent radio 
left—but, even so, I’d rather wait 
than chance an unknown make!” 

. . . Off-brand radios or “loft” 
sets (despite the situation today) just 
aren't selling! 

This is such a tremendous con- 
firmation of the power of trade-marks 
and of the high worth of consumer 
intimacy developed via advertising 
that perhaps it merits being passed on 
to all ad agency and merchandising 
men as a story to be kept in mind for 
use in conferences on the worth- 
whileness of advertising. 

There’s no need today to wait for 
a radio. As you know, sets are on 
the market. Dealers are advertising 
—some cut prices even are seen. So 
why then aren’t purchases happening ? 
There’d seem to be but one answer— 
the little decal on the front! 

An acoustic man will claim that 
“tone” is what makes a set sell; engi- 
neers will emphasize wiring diagrams 
and components; a stylist will talk 
up appearance. But, when the chips 
are down,.when we're standing be- 
hind the counter watching just ex- 
actly what it is or isn’t that makes 
dollar-squeezing shoppers reach or 
not reach, it turns out that all these 
factors, however basic, fall flat on 
their faces unless they’re sponsored 
by an “accepted” label. They’re all 
at the mercy of a bit of artwork, a 


* The same Mr. Tacks who some years 
ago vastly entertained—and informed— 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S readers on a 
variety of subjects having to do with the 
sale of, and the purchase of advertising. 
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figment of the imagination given sub- 
stance via advertising. 

An advertised trade-mark is more 
powerful saleswise than the most in- 
genious of circuits, the most fancy 
of styling. If an off-brand orphan 
could just add an “accepted”’ mark, 
it'd sail across retail counters like a 
19-year-old welcoming home a GI. 

A department store advertised last 
month that 1,750 radios would be put 
on sale the following day. With the 
known backlog of demand, those 
1,750 should have been cleared out 
within hours—just like 1,750 pairs 
of nylons, or 1,750 pounds of butter. 
But they weren't! 

Two days later, but 10% of these 
1,750 sets had been sold. The other 
1,500 unknown stepchildren had been 
looked at, handled, inspected, con- 
sidered. But they hadn’t been bought! 

A similar story comes from 
Florida. A dealer boldly stocked up 
with off-brand sets at a cost to him 


“Remember, Miss Erickson, 
tomer is right half the time now!” 


of $22.50 each. Within a month, he 
had to unload them (to an unsuspect- 
ing upstate retailer) at $20. Multiply 
$2.50 by a lot of sets and you have 
a rough idea of how he now feels 
about unadvertised merchandise. 

The long distance wires are hum- 
ming. Retailers in one city call re- 
tailer friends in another to ask if they 
can possibly accept 200 or 300 “loft” 
sets. And all this in an era of 
scarcity ! 

Retailing Home Furnishings just 
did a survey. They find the same 
thing. Nationwide, retailers report 
that shoppers no longer ask for just 
a “radio.” ‘They specify a make. 

Consider the current “urge to buy” 
on radios and radio-phonos. Consider 
the “ability to buy” with accumulated 
savings and incomes that exceed any- 
thing known pre-war. One can’t help 
but be impressed with what a terrific 
testimonial to past good marketing is 
this stubborn insistence by the public 
to “do without” rather than to accept 
unfamiliar trade-marks. 

But in sharp contrast with the off- 
brand stories, here are some on adver- 
tised brands: 

One distributor of a “known” line 
found it necessary to circulate a two- 
page bulletin to retailers pleading 


Times are better—the cus- 
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with them to hold firmly to all sam- 
ples, to resist the wiles and the unholy 
ressure exerted by their customers. 

Plenty of retailers secure their 
samples to counters, using wire, bolts 
and other fasteners unashamedly. Dis- 
play cards plead with the on-looker 
to place an order but to be super- 
patient on the matter of delivery. 

Stories about widows, dressed in 
black, handkerchief at eyes, coming 
in, getting down on their knees, and 
pleading for a set for boys who in- 
variably have been wounded in the 
service of Uncle Sam are usual. Only 
a cad could refuse! 

Many have been the cases where a 
combination console had no sooner 
been uncrated and displayed than up 
pulled a taxi and a wounded veteran 
came in, pleaded, got the “Floor 
sample—Not to be sold” and carted 
it off with him in the cab. 

One department store buyer re- 
ports a console, still crated, arriving 
in his department with three eager 
lady shoppers practically riding on 
top. They’d seen it as it was unloaded 
in the back alley and stayed right 
with it up through the store. He sold 
it, unpacked, to one of them. 


Honor Among Thieves 


One buyer reports calling together 
his three salesmen, notifying them 
that a combination console was about 
to be put on the floor, that it was a 
“sample,” that it positively was not 
to be sold, that it was to stay just 
where put for weeks and for months 
to come, that it was to be the source 
of many orders to the store, that all 
importunings of customers were to be 
turned down flatly, that that’s that 
and don’t let me catch any of you 
doing anything else. 

And within 10 minutes, each one 
of the three had sold the set! 

Or consider the case of a West- 
chester retailer. He had a table radio- 
phono of a well known make on a 
table near the entrance. A card larger 
than the set shouted plainly that this 
sample was not for sale. Busy in his 
store, he turned his back on it, just 
for one minute. When he _ looked 
around, the set was gone! 

Through the window, he saw a re- 
spected and steady customer carrying 
the set and headed for his car. On a 
glance back, their eyes met. The thief 
grinned and waved. Then, on the 
vacated table, the dealer noticed a 
check for $79.95! 

There may be a moral here for 
marketing men—one worth remem- 

rine, 

One way, the dealer has to fight 
to move sets—the other, he has to 
fight to keep them! 
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“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


OUR Veduitial LINEUP 


IS BiG, POWERFUL, AGGRESSIVE 


BIG... POWERFUL... AGGRESSIVE! That’s the kind of indus- 
trial lineup you'll be in when you build a branch factory in 
Los Angeles. You'll be joining an alert team of industrial 
leaders who picked Los Angeles as the nation’s First City for 
industrial opportunity. 


Powerful names will flank your venture... names like 
Continental Can, Lincoln-Mercury, Bendix, Andrew Jergens, 
Nash-Kelvinator ...all of whom have new factories or plant 
sites in and around Los Angeles. 


And you'll find the Los Angeles industrial lineup fast on 
its feet when it comes to serving your needs. Because Los 
Angeles has the West’s greatest concentration of population 
and industry, you can count on quick service from nearby 
suppliers and subcontractors... trained executive personnel 
... Skilled workers...a winning, cooperative team. 


Here’s the score for the nine months following V-J Day: 
216 new industries—large and small—were started in the 
Los Angeles area. They are spending $76 million on plant 
facilities, will hire 21,000 workers. And during the same 
period, 270 of the industries already established here an- 
nounced plans to spend $51 million for plant expansions 
that will create 8,000 new jobs. 

We have a special staff of industrial engineers to 
aid manufacturers and businessmen who are con- 
sidering a Los Angeles branch. At your request we 
will make special surveys on available plant sites, 


markets, labor, and water and power supply. May 
we help you? 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


Write today for this 40-page book 


of facts for business executives. 
Address Department of Water and 


Power, 207 So. Broadway, 


Angeles 12, California. 


Los 
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A yearly retail sales vena of $521 mill- These Cities Lead U.S. 
- in Retail Sales: 


. New York 
. Chicago 


ions establishes Seattle as an important 


market . . . twelfth in the entire United , Nee dangle 


. Detroit 

. Philadelphia 

. Washington, D.C. 
. Baltimore 
Cleveland 

4 ir . Boston 
vertising medium in this rich, ready-to-buy © . San Francisco 


' . Pittsburgh 
market, because it is the newspaper most — . Seattle 


States. If women do over 85% of =. 


buying, as surveys reveal, the Seattle Post-& 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 


Intelligencer will always be your best ad- 


read by women in the Pacific Northwest. 


Crear Pacific Nowlbwes? 


* 
Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power, May, 1946 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BALTIMORE + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 
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Consumers 
And Distribution 


— Not Producers — 


Originate Jobs 


‘Business and labor leaders should never forget that 
the consumer is the real king of America. As the con- 
sumer goes, so go production and jobs—the very life blood 
of our nation.”” Don Belding, the California sharp-thinking 
chairman of the nation-wide advertising agency Foote, 
Cone & Belding, squints one eye in a typical Belding-in- 
thought manner. 


“For instance, mine operators don’t buy machinery just 
to be buying. They buy because the metal they mine is 
needed for some product demanded by consumers. Rail- 
roads buy million dollar streamlined trains because con- 
sumers demand better accommodations . . . or they'll 
take some other means of transportation. Woolen mills 
make yard goods because consumers buy clothes in retail 
stores. 


“Of course, during the war King Consumer accumu- 
lated a pent-up demand for products he couldn’t get; so 
right now, in many lines, production hasn’t caught up with 
his desires. But once production catches up, what then? 


“In our free economy, the answer, as always, will be 
determined by the consumer, and nobody else. If con- 
sumers won’t buy products and services, employment will 
decline. But if. the consumer buys, then demand will be 
sustained, production kept up to peak load, and more 
jobs created, both in production and particularly in 
distribution. 


‘Trace this back: While we are the best fed nation 
on earth, we would all be still healthier if we drank 
more citrus juices. The demand for citrus fruit now 
stands at over 400,000 carloads per year! Let us suppose 
that this year, past and present advertising increases con- 
sumer demand five per cent over last year. That’s 20,000 
carloads, 9 million boxes, 2 billion oranges. 


“How many new jobs will be created by these 20,000 
carloads? Cultivation, irrigation, pruning, fumigation, 
frost control, picking, box shook, wraps, packing, canning 
plants and all they entail, new cars and engines required 
to transport these carloads to market, getting the fruit in 
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and out of the cars, selling, transporting to jobbers and 
retailers, clerks to package at point of sale—all this will 
give employment to at least 5,000 families. 


“So, by taking the story directly to consumers and 
persuading them to increase their citrus consumption by 
only five per cent, over 5,000 new jobs are created, and 
the consumer gains by better health. 


“Apply the same reasoning to any consumer product 
in wide distribution. The answer is the same. And as jobs 
increase and prosperity increases, our standard of living 
rises, too. 


“A more prosperous nation wants more and _ better 
services of every kind—one- or two-day service on laundry 
and dry cleaning—three-hour car repair service—pickup 
and delivery of cars for lubricating—more frequent bus 
and street car service—more clerks in retail stores, restau- 
rants, counters—the right to use a charge account—to 
have purchases delivered at home—the right to return 
merchandise, if unsatisfactory for any reason—faster 
service when people pay bills, deposit money at the bank, 
etc., etc., etc. 


“And every improvement in service results in more jobs 


for more people. 


“If business and labor leaders remember this in the 
decade just ahead, creating jobs will be fun and not a 
problem.” 
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CALLING SALESMEN TO ARMS! 


“Demagogs attacking American 
free enterprise with false testimony 
against national brands have sold the 
idea of grade labelling to one-third 
of this nation’s editors, preachers, 
teachers, social workers and leaders 
of women’s groups.” Henry E. Abt 
managing director of Brand Names 
Research Foundation thinks all the 
salesmen in America—and_ their 
bosses—ought to listen to him on this 
subject and do something about it. 

“Assaulting the American idea of 
national brands — merchandise the 
integrity of which has already been 
backed by the very business lives of 
manutacturers—these demagogs say 
consumers are at a disadvantage, buy- 
ing on faith for lack of better criteria, 
getting poor value, misled by adver- 
tising. They want goods priced by 
public bureaus and commissions. ‘They 
want ‘offering’ substituted for selling ; 
‘listing and describing’ for advertis- 
ing. hey want to put press and radio 
under government subsidy. If they get 
what they want, dry rot will eat away 
the living tissue of brand industry 
and surely spread to all industry. 

“Here is what American salesmen 
can do about it: 1. If you sell brand- 
ed goods, learn the case for brand 
distribution. Devote a part of every 
sales interview to telling what it does 
tor the consumer; what it has done 
tor America. 2. If you sell unbranded 
goods, respect the brand system lest 
vou add fuel to the demagogs’ fire 
that, in the end, will destroy your 
company and your job. 3. Do all you 
can to get wider use of informative 
labelling by industry agreements.” 


HENRY E. ABT 
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HOW TO GET SELLING IDEAS 


“The maker of any kind of mer’ 
chandise knows more about it than 
the people who buy it for resale. Re- 
sellers need all the merchandising 
ideas they can get from manufactur- 
ers. I believe the way for us to get 
those ideas,” Frank Head, vice-presi- 
dent of United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., declares, “‘is to induce suppliers 
who have good ideas to sell us more 
and more of what they make.” 

So in his reception room hangs this 
sign for salesmen: ‘“‘United-Whelan 
is the largest retail account for 103 
of its suppliers; second largest for 62. 
If your account with us is not in one 
of these categories we will be glad to 
discuss the matter with you.” 


RUBBER INDEPENDENCE 


“| think it reasonable that 
American synthetic rubber — 
which ought to be dignified with 
a new name—will, in the next 25 
years, parallel the phenomenal 
growth of rayon, production of 
which increased from 30,000,000 
pounds in 1923 to a billion 
pounds in 1946. | urge that we 
take steps now to develop 
natural rubber production to 
100,000 tons a year in Central 
America. We can do it in 10 
years. Then the United States 
would be totally independent for 
rubber for the first time in his- 
tory."—R. S. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and last of the wartime 
rubber directors. 


TRAIN 'EM IN THE FIELD 


“Too many companies have spent 
so much of their time lately rehiring 
sales forces that they haven’t trained 
these men,” declares suave, meteoric 
Charles Luckman, president of Lever 
Bros. ““We’re inclined to bring them 
into the home office for a week or two 
and then send them out to sink or 
swim. The place to train manufac- 
turers’ salesmen is in the field—in 
our case, right in the drug stores. 
‘The way to do it is for an experi- 
enced sales manager to go with each 
new man and show him how to sell. 
We're entering the most competitive 
era this country has ever seen. It’s 
imperative that we build top-flight 
sales organizations without delay.” 


JOSEPH P. SPANG, JR. 


WANT TO SELL EUROPE? 


“T am more hopeful about foreign 
brsiness today than I was last April 
when | started a tour of nine coun- 
tries in Europe,” says Joseph P. 
Spang, Jr., president of Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. “European business 
men are not.stopped by the fact that 
their currency systems are still dis- 
rupted as a result of the war. But I 
believe a great many of our trans- 
actions with them must be by barter. 

“Most Gillette operations on the 
Continent are on a barter basis. We 
have been shipping razor blades to 
Italy which are paid for in Italian 
strawberries and asparagus which are 
re-marketed to obtain Swiss francs. 
In Austria we are selling blades in 
exchange for timber, and in Czecho- 
slovakia for glass. We are working 
out deals like that in Greece and the 
Balkans. We can sell all we can 
make.” 

Another indication that business 
spirit is high in war-ravaged Europe 
is offered us by W. M. LeBrecht, 
vice-president of Johnston Export 
Publishing Co. His recent letter to 
all European pre-war subscribers of 
American Exporter drew responses 
from 60% of them on their original 
business letterheads. ‘““Vhese _ re- 
sponses,” said Mr. LeBrecht, “showed 
that the vast majority of firms are 
still in active existence and eager to 
trade with us.” 

These opinions that America can 
readily sell all it can make for export 
are, of course, borne out by Census 
Bureau figures. Commercial exports 
averaging $586,000,000 per month 
since last January are breaking U. S. 
25-year records. And total imports for 
the first half of 1946 were worth 
$2,284,000,000. 


FOREFRONT OPINION 


Maybe Radio Needs 
“High-Toned” 
Commercials 


“I’m no reformer,” friendly, alert Ira Hirschmann 
states emphatically, “but I am convinced that a great 
deal of radio advertising is underselling radio, under- 
estimating the mentality of the American people, and 
giving the advertising profession a black eye to boot. 


“Why should it take a war to elevate the American 
people to a point where they are judged capable of under- 
standing a straightforward, intelligent message? It seems 
to me their minds are good, or bad, all the time. But the 
commercials of so many of our radio advertisers give the 
impression of straight-from-the-shoulder talk between 
morons. They din an asinine slogan, or try to palm off 
the commercial as part of the program, and the stento- 
rian announcers of even the most humdrum products 
almost invariably sound as if they were giving wind of 
the Second Coming. 


‘‘*Are you sapped and sodden in the mornings?’ they 
inquire sweetly. “Try Scums the night before for that 
tingle-lingle feeling the morning after. Find them at your 
favorite barbershop. Don’t delay. Buy today. Always say 
Scums.’ 


“Now, if that sort of ‘message’ were paying off, I 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on. But is it? Advertisers 
can get some idea of how many are listening to the pro- 
gram, and presumably to the commercials. But what they 
can't measure is the ill-will their pronouncements are 
building. They are likely to think the knock-on-the-head 
approach is the only one that will leave a dent on the 
radio masses. 


“IT was up against the same convictions 20 years ago 
when radio was still creeping.” Mr. Hirschmann, who 
recently left his post as vice-president at Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York City department store to take 
charge of Metropolitan Television including FM radio 
station WABF, referred to his years between 1921 and 
1931 as advertising and sales manager for L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark, N. J. Bamberger founded Station WOR 
and Mr. Hirschmann played an important role in the 
station’s development. 


“When I proposed the broadcasting of the New York 
Philharmonic concerts, my associates said soothingly, ‘Of 
course, there are a cultured few who would enjoy sym- 
phony programs. But radio is a mass medium and the 
masses wouldn’t stay tuned to a symphony concert for 
more than 30 seconds.’ That was in 1927. The masses 
are still listening to symphonies. 


“Who can tell? A rash of ‘high-toned’ commercials 
might keep them listening, too.” 
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ROSS ROY 


What If We All Went 
On a 40-Hour Week? 


“What would happen to our national wealth—and 
people’s jobs—if the working owners of businesses all 
agreed: ‘Our employes are no better than we are. From 
now on it’s 40 hours a week for us, too. Let orders pile 
up. Let customers wait. Let tomorrow’s planning slide?’ ” 


This is Ross Roy talking. He is the down-to-earth head 
of Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit advertising agency—a man 
who believes his agency should help clients think out their 
problems, starting down in the grass roots. His ideas 
square neatly with thoughts previously expressed in “Fore- 
front Opinion” by industrial big shots. P. W. Litchfield, 
chief executive of Goodyear said to us (SM May 1): 
“Management and labor alike must produce to their full 
capacities ... a full week’s work every week .. . or our 
American economic system will have a rotten spot at its 
core.”” He was not against a 40-hour week, and neither is 
Mr. Roy. They want work weeks, as does William S. 
Knudsen famed as General Motors’ production genius 
who declared (SM, June 1): “Work . . . man hours 
per week; that’s what we have to have.” 


“Of course,” goes on Mr. Roy, “owners of American 
business are not going on a 40-hour week . . . not as 
long as individuals can invest their private savings in a 
private business and, through private enterprise and hard 
work, engage in the process of protecting their invest- 
ment and creating wealth . . . private and national. 


“America’s great wealth was the product of wor; not 
40 hours, not 50 hours, not 60 hours; but as many hours 
and as much woré as free men found necessary to satisfy 
their needs or ambitions . . . or both. 


“I’m not against a 40-hour week. I’m for it. I'm for 
the extra leisure and enjoyment it can bring to a hard- 
working, productive people. But I can’t forget this: 
There’s a difference between a 40-hour week and 40 
hours of work. It’s time to sel] America on the importance 
of going to work. It’s no time for delay . . . delay that 
may destroy the freedom of a freedom-loving people. 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson. 
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NO. 9 IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES 
ON CHARACTERS IN ADVERTISING 
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“The Ui Writer... 
thle tow lo wrilé ay ad 


Writing ads, he tells you, is largely a matter of timing. You start with 

plenty of time, b.c.d. (before closing date). Most of this precious stuff is 
utilized in conference, research, and procrastination ... to the accompaniment 
of heckling from the account executive, art director, production manager, 
your secretary, and your conscience. 


At the last possible day, hour, or minute you roll out the typewriter or put pen 
to paper. While time marches on, you arrange a reprieve by stopping to fill 
the pen, sharpen the pencil, or change the typewriter ribbon. 


Now the pressure is on, but good. An inspirational cup of coffee is indicated. 
Don’t light that pipe! Clean it out first. That’s good for a few more minutes. 


In desperation you finally start to write. You actually put words on paper, 
one after another. Your subconscious, or your guardian angel, or those weeks 
of worry and research come to the rescue. The thing takes shape. It has 
sparkle ... oomph... sales appeal! It’s done. It’s good. It was easy! 


And although you’ve been in the business five ... ten... or twenty years, 
you've just now re-discovered a simple truth: The only way to get an ad 
written is to start writing it! 


Now, with your copy written, it’s your turn to push the other characters 
around. You criticize the art, worry the production manager and argue with 
the account exec. But you and the space buyer are in sweet accord: 


The prosperous San Francisco market in the heart of the new West is at the 
top of his list. And the newspaper to carry your copy masterpiece in this 
important market is The Call-Bulletin, with more daily circulation in the 
city of San Francisco than any other newspaper. 
The Call-Bulletin also leads the dailies in the 
combined area of the four West Bay counties! 


TheCall-Bulletin 


Sion Prancisers FRIENDLY urspaser 
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Auto Heater Is Oversold 


By Direct Mail Debut 


Based on an interview with VICTOR A. IRVINE 


Sales Promotion Manager, Galvin Manufacturing Corp. 


A rapid-fire series of mailings to prospective distributors 
was so successful in introducing the new Motorola car 
heater that, eleven weeks after the first shot, the entire 
output of heaters for the remainder of the year was sold. 


Galvin Manufacturing Corp., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Motorola 
radios and the new Motorola car 
heater, has just completed a remark- 
ably successful experiment. Coming 
into the market with a radically new 
push-button type of automobile heat- 
er, the management conceived the idea 
ot introducing it by direct mail. 

During the war, Galvin made hun- 
dreds of thousands of gasoline heaters 
for use in trucks and trailers. This 
Was a new type of heater operating 
entirely independent of the motor. 
With the new Galvin heater, a push 
of a button brings on a rapid flow 
of heat, even though the car may be 
standing dead. 

Motorola products are sold only 
through distributors who supply re- 
tailers. Galvin’s compaign to intro- 
duce the new car heater, therefore. 
was aimed directly at the distributor. 
‘The campaign began on May 9 and 
ended with 350 distributor executives 
attending the wind-up convention in 
Chicago on July 23. When the meet- 
ing was over, Victor A. Irvine, sales 
promotion manager, said: ‘“This cam- 
paign has been so successful that we 
will have to allocate our heaters for 
the remainder of the year.” 

The program was instituted on 
May 9 when the first letter to Gal- 
vin representatives was sent out with 
a three-ring binder and four photo- 
graphs of the heater. From then on 
the campaign followed in this step- 
by-step order: 

May 20: Bulletin No. 1) was 
mailed to distributors. ‘his was head- 
ed, “Announcement Extraordinary!” 
It carried such catch phrases as: “It’s 
newer than jet propulsion. . . . It’s 
as startling as the atom bomb.. . 
Not since Motorola introduced its 
first auto radio has the industry seen 
such an outstanding automotive de- 
velopment. . . . It’s ‘hot’ news!” 

After that the story was told of 
how Motorola had spent seven years 
in engineering and perfecting the 
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heater and more than $1,000,000 in 
its development. The bulletin added: 
‘Now, with your assistance we in- 
tend to become America’s leading 
car heater manufacturer.” And this: 
“Hold your fire, pardner. We'll tell 
you when to shoot.” 


May 22: Bulletin No. 2—‘More 
‘Hot’ News about the Greatest of all 
Car Heaters — Motorola!” Catch 
lines: “Starts quicker than a flash of 
lightning. Press a button and 
there’s your heat. . . . It’s hotter’n 
the hinges of Hades. . . . Easy to in- 
stall and service.” This bulletin an- 
nounces that advertising would be 
started in July in such automotive 
magazines as Motor, N.A.D.A. Bul- 
letin, Super Service Station, Auto- 
mobile Topics, Automotive Retailer, 


Fleet Owner, Motor Age, Tiger & 


Accelerator, and Motor Service. 


Direct-mail material carrying the 
distributor’s imprint was promised 


“ee 


so that every dealer who is interested 
will know where to buy.”’ Also: “We 
will have a Demonstration Display 
Board that will make it possible for 
Dealers to fully demonstrate the 
operation of the new Motorola car 
heater.” 


May 24: Bulletin No. 3—‘Put 
Your House in Order now to Pro- 
mote and Merchandise the Motorola 
Automatic Car Heater.” Suggestion: 
“Start now checking all of the names 
of the following types of dealers 
which are natural outlets for car 
heaters: Car and truck dealers, car 
and truck jobbers, service stations, 
installation stations, accessory stores, 
tire chains and tire dealers, mass re- 
tailing chain stores with automotive 
installation departments, battery deal- 
ers, garages, United Motors and sim- 
ilar groups, appliance stores, gasoline 
chains, fleet owners, finance com- 
panies, ambulance companies, and 
taxi operators.” 

To get immediate action this 
bulletin points out: “Car heaters are 
generally sold to dealers during the 
months of June, July and August. 
Delivery to dealers usually starts the 
latter part of July, or the early part 
of August and continues through the 
balance of the year. We're aiming to 
start deliveries about August 15.” 


May 27: Bulletin No. +—‘A Pre- 
view of the Motorola Automatic 
Push-Button Car Heater.” It carries 
a general description of the heater 
and its mechanics with, “The first 


Motorola Model CH-} se 
Automatic Push Button 


Gasoline Car Heater 


PUSH BUTTON HEATER: Photographs of the product which operates inde- 


pendently of the automobile motor started the campaign aimed at distributors 
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button is off . . . the other buttons 
are 50, 60, 70 and 80 degrees of con- 
trolled heat. This means that regard- 
less of the outside temperature, when 
a person pushes a button he pre-selects 
the temperature desired and the heat 
in the car remains constant at that 
temperature.” ‘The bulletin makes 
these selling points: ‘Motorola is 
thermostatically controlled. ... Other 
car heaters blow too hot or too cold. 
... Enough heat available to heat two 
ordinary living rooms.” 

May 29: Bulletin No. 5—“We 
Urge You to Make Car Heaters a 
Separate Division in the Operation of 
Your Business.” It advises: “We sug- 
gest that you look over the field of 
available car heater salesmen in your 
territory ... locate the right man... 
line him up for a job... place him 
in charge of the department . . . car 
heaters are specialty selling items . . . 
they're not to be a sideline with 
Motorola.” 

June 3; Bulletin No. 6—‘“The 
Motorola Car Heater Is Not a Side 
Line.”” There’s this information to 
the distributor, to stir him into action: 
“Every principle is engineeringly cor- 
rect... . The finest combustion and 
electric engineering brains have been 
utilized. . . . The styling is modern. 
... The exterior design created by 
Barnes & Reinecke, one of the 


Nation’s finest industrial design com- 
panies. Get ready to put plenty of 
‘heat’ into your car heater promotion. 
It will pay you big dividends—and 
soon, 


June 5: Bulletin No. 7—“Im- 
portant Notice!” This one promises 
a series of direct-mail pieces, the first 
two “teaser cards,” the rest imprinted 
with the distributor’s name and ad- 


dress, in any quantities desired. Three 
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PRODUCT PRE-SELLING: I8 
bulletins make up the campaign. 
Bulletin No. 7 included mailing 
pieces (left) for distributors. 


folded mailing pieces with the job- 
ber’s name and address with postage 
collect reply card: (a) “Coming 
Your Way;”’ (b) “A New Money 
Maker;” (c) “Like Finding a New 
Ready-Made Business.” These to be 
followed by a giant broadside to be 
used by dealers as a wall poster. 
Check your needs at once, the bulletin 
warned, and get in your orders at 
once. 

June 7: Bulletin No. 8—‘Pub- 
licity Releases.”” One publicity re- 
lease states: ‘““The following are go- 
ing to receive this release, 159 news- 
papers, 43 automotive publications, 
30 banking and financial publications, 
23 advertising and marketing publica- 
tions, 97 business publications and 10 
general publications. Also: “In a few 
days we'll have a press story for you 
to release locally.” 

June 10: Bulletin 8-A—“Let’s 
Analyze Your Car Heater Potential.” 
It has information on field and price: 
“This is not going to be just another 
car heater. It is not to be considered 
competitively with ordinary car heat- 
ers which retail in the $15 bracket. 
Nor is it to be confused with the one 
gasoline heater which now sells in 
the $25 bracket. Our job will prob- 
ably fall into the $55 bracket which 
puts it in a class by itself.” 

The bulletin re-tells the familiar 
story of how Bendix, with a long list 
of washing machines on the market 
at low price, came out with a new and 
better type of washing machine and 
won acceptance even though the price 
was more than double that of many 
then on the market. ““They had some- 
thing different and better and they 
priced it accordingly. The Motorola 
car heater is that better and different 
something!” 


June 12: Bulletin No. 9—“Tell 
Them About the New Motorola Car 
Heater.” Attached to this bulletin is 
a pattern for a local press release to 
newspapers wherever there is a Mo- 
torola dealer, giving his name and 
address and informing the public that 
he has taken on the car heater ac- 
count. “Follow this style,” the 
bulletin urges, “and copy on your own 
stationery or plain paper.” 

“Don’t hide your light under a 
bushel,” it continues, “Be aggressive. 
This is the kind of selling campaign 
that thrives on publicity. Get people 
to talking about the new, different 
Motorola car heater. Tell the world 

. and keep telling em.” 


June 17: Bulletin No. 10—‘Pro- 
vides Dealers with an Added Sales 
and Profit Maker.” This one dis- 
cusses distribution methods in the car 
heater industry and comes to the con- 
clusion that nowhere in it is there 
any fixed policy. ‘““You start out on 
an entirely new and uncharted course. 
We intend to follow the policies laid 
down in our car and home radio 
distribution. Our discounts will per- 
mit a wide margin for yourself and 
for the dealer.” 

June 19: Bulletin No. 11—“Here’s 
Your No. 1. Teaser Card.” This 
bulletin is very brief, ending with: 
“We're off! The heat is on!” 

June 21: Bulletin No. 12—‘‘No. 2 
Teaser Card.” It informs the dis- 
tributor that cards have been shipped 
and urges early mailing. Asks: ‘Have 
you mailed your No. 1 teaser card?” 
Warns to keep mailings on schedule. 

June 28: Bulletin No. 13— 
“Double-Page Spread in Two Col- 
ors.” Attached is proof of the ad- 
vertisement. Bulletin gives names of 
publications, the date the magazines 
go on sale and their individual cir- 
culation—total 307,980, all to the 
trade. It tells distributors: “Every 
worth while dealer will see Motorola 
advertising.” 

July 3: Bulletin No. 14—“Com- 
ing Your Way.” Attached is sample 
of a return reply card, which tears 
out of punched folder card, pointed 
towards getting responses from deal- 
ers to the distributor. At the same 
time the distributor was informed that 
all cards to be used in the campaign 
had been shipped. Distributor is urged 
to: “Get them out on schedule.” 

July 12: Bulletin No. 15—‘A 
New Money Maker.” Attached is 
another similar folder with return 
card. Again the distributor is remind- 
ed to keep his mailing schedule. 

July 16: Bulletin No. 16 is 
another reminder about keeping the 
mailing of the folders and return 
cards on schedule. 
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Wethink 


Los Sho" 


\aino” 


New England Market 


Sth 


Annual Grocery Survey 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Market 


NEW BEDFORD 


has again proven itself a 
top sales territory of gro- 
cery store products 


The FACTS... 


Prepared by the New England 
Advertising Bureau 


Sth Annual Survey 


of retail distribution of 


Grocery Store Products 


the advertising medium of the 
ith Largest Market in Massa- 
chusetts 


The Greater New Bedford 
Distribution Survey 


PRESENTED BY THE 
NEW BEDFORD 
Standard-Times . 
the survey comes as an 
accurate yardstick showing 
New Bedford to be the busy 
grocery market that it is 


4? Food Classifications 


and reporting on 
384 Products in 
55 Grocery Store Classifications 


Get UGopyltow 


Write: National Advertising 
Department of the 


NEW 
BEDFORD 


Times 


Daily and 
Sunday 
1& Ruthman 


Stanaare 


p. by Gilman, Ni 


July 20: Bulletin No. 17 con- 
tains broadside and instructions for 
mailing. ‘The broadside was sent out 
between July 24 and 27. 

July 25: Bulletin No. 18 is to 
distributors with a letter to be sent 
from the distributors to the dealers 
giving price information and enclos- 
ing advertising reprints. (This was 
the second day after the distributors’ 
convention in Chicago.) 

One special bulletin, not listed in 
the above series, was sent out on May 
23. This was in the form of a letter 
signed by W. H. Kelley, general sales 
manager, inviting the distributors to 
Chicago for the one-day convention 
which was held on July 23 at the 
Drake Hotel. Because of the difficult 
situation in getting hotel rooms the 
attendance was limited to key men. 
Approximately 350 showed up. They 
contracted for the company’s entire 
production of the heaters up to next 


January 1 and they asked for sore. 

As deliveries get into full swing 
the Galvin Manufacturing Corp, 
plans to embark on a campaign to 
make the consuming public aware of 
the new heater. Among the media to 
be used will be The Saturday Eye- 
ning Post and Collier’s. Point-of-sale 
material will include pass-out folders. 
window streamers in series, a 3x5-foot 
outdoor banner and window display. 
A demonstration display board on 
which the heaters will be mounted 
will be available to dealers. Potential 
customers, in using this, will be en- 
abled to push the buttons on the 
heater and see how it works. These 
will be set up in display rooms and in 
stores. Distributor salesmen will carry 
the boards with them, set them up in 
the stores, and so use them to sell to 
the dealers. Crews of distributor sales 
representatives totaling approvimately 
500, in number will call on dealers. 
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ove tells your 
customer and his 
Friends he is an Oil- 
O-Matic owner. It is 
visible evidence that a 
Sale has been completed. 


How To Make Orders Stick 


How can you sell your customers so thoroughly now on your 
product that they will cheerfully wait—perhaps another year—to get 
delivery after they sign the purchase order? 


One step mapped out by Williams Oil-O-Matic Division, Eureka 
Williams Corp., Bloomington, III., and being presented to dealers at 
regional meetings is to deliver a four-leaf clover key ring listing the 
purchase order number to each buyer so that he immediately feels he 


is an owner of a Williams heater. 


The retail dealer’s salesman personally presents the four-leaf clove: 
key ring to each order signer. At the same time, the dealer’s salesman 
fills in a card in the buyer’s presence which notifies the factory that 
this person has purchased a heater and lists the purchase number. 


When the card is received at the factory, the purchase numbe 
is registered, and W. A. Matheson, manager, Williams Oil-O-Mati 
Division, sends a letter directly to the buyer. Mr. Matheson thanks 
the buyer in the name of his local dealer and, assures him that he 
has made a wise purchase and that his order has been registered. 
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INTERMISSION 


Pepsi-Cola and its franchised Whatever you have to sell, Booth 
Michigan bottler, Dossin Food Michigan Newspapers will serve 
Products, have a well filled adver- you well. 

tising program in the Booth Mich- 
igan market. All eight Booth papers Rooth Michigan Markets, call: 


are on the Pepsi-Cola list! Dan A. Carroll. LIO East 42nd Street. 
New York City, 17 


For specific information on 


r leadin rtiser 
Thus, anes — 8 advel : - John E. Latz. 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
with an “inside story” to tell this big, Chicago, 
other-half-of-Michigan market,* *%Michigan’s other half, or that portion 
tells it with maximum effectiveness of the state outside the Detroit trading 


area, has a population of 2,602,055. It is 


r ichi this large, high-earnings market that 
and profit th ough Booth Mich = Booth Newspapers cover. Total daily cir- 


Newspapers. culation—over 360,000 copies. 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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ALL-A-ROUND HAIR BRUSH: Widely spaced and staggered nylon bristles 
go completely around the lucite handle. The brush comes in a cellophane 
container which serves as dust-proof holder. Made by Hughes Brushes, Inc. 


TOE PROTECTORS: Called Snubbers, this new product is a small soft rub- 
ber toe molded in "stocking shade colors” and fits snugly into ladies’ open- 
toed shoes. Made by Snubbers, Inc., they protect stocking and shoe interior. 


DISTINCTIVE PACKAGE: With quicker product identity in mind, the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. is now presenting its Good Luck Jar Rubbers 
in a package which affords better shelf display. Box bears a clover leaf motif. 


NEW REFRIGERATED UNIT: Manufactured by The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
and designed for druggists, it provides four and one-third cubic feet of addi- 
tional space for cold foods or biologicals. The unit is made of stainless steel. 


».. according to nationwide 


survey in supermarkets 


Here’s helpful information for tood 


manufacturers and distributors 


RIGHT NOW shortages may be your No. 1 problem. that you can put your finger on the products in 
But, sooner perhaps than you think, the picturemay — which you are particularly interested. 

change. Industry leaders stress the need to plan ahead E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 
now to be geared for sales action at the right time. 


There’s real help for such planning in this recently 
completed study of impulse buying. It reveals that 
half of all buying decisions are made inside the store 

.. two out of every five items are purchased purely 
on impulse. That calls for point-of-sale selling! 


Packaging that lets the product be its own sales- 


man will help you cash in on these spur-of-the-moment 
sales. That’s especially true when a product is dis- e O an e 
played—and protected by Du Pont Cellophane—the 
material that shows what it protects . . . at low cost! 

Write for our new booklet, ‘‘Design for Selling.”’ It Shows what it Protects —at Low Cost 
contains a full report on this timely study of impulse BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


buying . . . lists findings under 27 classifications, so ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
iesusxe 1, 1946 


), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFR 


Graybar Builds Training 
Sessions Around Films 


Edison Electric Institute's series of eight sound slides are 
supplemented with streamlined visual presentation, discus- 
sion, practice selling, and self-ratings by student salesmen. 


A series of eight sound slidefilms, 
developed by the Edison Electric 
Institute in cooperation with the 
National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation, is being widely used 
throughout the country for the train- 
ing of electrical equipment salesmen. 
One company which has adopted this 
program on a nationwide basis is the 
Graybar Electric Co., with head- 
quarters in the Graybar Building, 
New York City. 

Designed as a sales training course 
for the benefit of salesmen of all 
kinds of electrical equipment, the 
slidefilms are proving to be useful 
tools in training members of the 
Graybar distributor organization. 

To get the program started, Lewis 
Llewellyn, Graybar’s personnel direc- 
tor, went to 12 major cities where 
the company maintains district offices 
and conducted a demonstration meet- 
ing at each of them, to introduce the 
plan to executives, supervisors and 
managers of departments (sales, mer- 
chandising, credit, etc.). After coach- 
ing by Mr. Llewellyn, local men have 
been appointed to carry on the pro- 
gram in their own areas. 

The sessions are made up of film 
showings and discussions conducted 
with the aid of charts made espe- 
cially for Graybar, to highlight the 
material in the films most applicable 
to the firm’s selling methods. 

A typical session, as conducted by 
Mr. Llewellyn, lasts about one and 
one-half hours. He begins with a 
short talk to arouse interest in the 
film which follows. After the film has 
been shown, there is group discussion, 
following the outline suggested by the 
pages of a flip-flop chart which cov- 
ers, graphically, certain points in the 
film. At each session after the first, 
there is a brief review—in group dis- 
cussion, with the chart—of what has 
been previously covered. Sometimes 
there are practice skits, with members 
of the audience acting out the drama 
of selling a carload of conduit or some 
other similar incident. Another fea- 
ture is self-rating by each man in the 
group on the basis of qualities voted 
by the group as being important to 
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sales success. ‘Those in attendance are 
asked to score themselves, thus ex- 
perimenting in the useful art of self- 
criticism. They are not asked to show 
their scores to anyone else. 

The flip-flop chart adopts the sales 
philosophy of the films, covering 
point-by-point the answers to the 
question, ‘““Are Salesmen Necessary ?”’ 
and treating the four dominant buy- 
ing motives: Profit and Economy; 
Comfort and Convenience; Health 
and Safety; and Pride and Prestige. 
Various visual-aid techniques are 
employed on the pages of the chart. 
There is, for example, a map-like 
drawing of the “Road to a Sale,” 


through Approach, Need, Solution, 
Assurance, Value—to the Sale, in the 
center of the outline. Carrying out the 
road symbolism, there are compass- 
like drawings, each of which erpha- 
sizes a “point” of the compass. The 
“lesson” devoted to Value as a point 
of the compass reads: “Before buying 
your product, the buyer must be con- 
vinced that it will give him good 
VALUE for the money he spends, 
Your Job—sELL HIM THE /'alue,’” 

There are touches of humor pres- 
ent, as, for instance, in the list under 
the heading, “Some Sales Are \lade 
By” with Politics, Friendship, Pity, 
and the like listed, and even “\larry- 
ing the Boss’s Daughter” and “The 
Old School Tie.’ Then there’s the 
sound advice, at the end of the rec- 
ommended sales step: “Clinch the 
Sale . . . Get the Decision. Then 
GET oUT! Know when to stop talk- 
ing.” 

The streamlined course, as it is 
being used by Graybar, is both a basic 
training program for new salesmen 
and a refresher course for those al- 
ready in the organization. 

The sound slidefilms in this series 
were produced by Vocafilm, Inc., 


New York City. 


“I was such a wow in our sales training films, I thought I'd come t0 
Hollywood!” 
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Coming Your Way 


wees» Dadgaire, a combination fil- 
ter and ventilator unit, is an ef- 
fective barrier against dirt, soot, 
and some pollens, and affords ade- 
quate draft-diffused air ventilation. 
It is made of aluminum with a 
special filter of wire mesh and 
is rustproof and weatherproof 
Sliding extension wings and con- 
venient holding knobs make it sim- 
ple to insert in the window frame. 
The Badgaire window filter is six 
inches high and is available now 
in sizes to fit windows from 20 to 
40) inches wide. 


AIR FILTER UNIT: Keeps out the dust. 


sess. Washable shoe ventilators 
are now becoming available in lim- 
ited quantities for issue by safety, 
personnel, and medical depart- 
ments to workers under treatment 
for athlete’s foot, blisters, and 
other foot ailments, according to 
an announcement by Dale Vent- 
O-Sole, Inc. The shoe ventilators 
are simply slipped in over the in- 
ner soles of the shoes. Though 
they give a pleasing sure-footed 
feeling they are not medicated. 
Their function is entirely mechan- 
ical. Each pair furnishes the safe- 
guard of circulating air for months 
on end. Each step the wearer takes 
pumps air into the shoe, circulates 
it over the grid of woven plastic, 
evaporates moisture. from the 
Plastic surface and expels the 
moisture-laden air. As a result feet 
Stay warm and dry in winter and 
cool and dry in summer—and 
stock ngs stay cleaner—conditions 
physi-ians have long recognized as 
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conducive to healthy feet. These 
plastic shoe ventilators are a war- 
time development. 


sssssSterox, a synthetic soap de- 
veloped by the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. is said to cleanse clothes as 
easily in hard water as in soft 
water. The new detergent does not 
form suds and will not allow the 
formation of objectionable curds in 
the laundry water. Monsanto 
chemists also forecast the use of 
Sterox in textile, metal, and com- 
mercial laundry industries. 


«ssssnesa treated glass, a de- 
velopment of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. is expected to be exten- 
sively used for aircraft windshields 
because it is resistant to icing and 
interior fogging. Nesa involves use 
of a transparent coating that suc- 
cessfully conducts electrical cur- 
rent over the glass panel. Exhaus- 
tive tests at the company’s research 
laboratories fail to show distortion 
of vision through Nesa_ treated 
glass. 


esses mystik self-stik dri-pipe, 
a new patented insulation, is be- 
ing introduced by Mystik Adhesive 
Products. It is claimed to stop 
sweating and dripping from cold 
water pipes easily and quickly. In- 
stallation is simplified because of 
the “‘self-Stik”’ edges on the prod- 
uct with which it is fastened 
lengthwise to the pipes. No tools 
other than a pair of scissors are 


JACKET FOR COLD WATER PIPES: It 
adheres to pipe by ‘"'self-stik" edges. 


needed. Once Dri-Pipe is installed, 
no painting or other covering is 
required. Its outer backing is a 
moisture - proof, resinous - coated 
cloth which prevents dampness 
from. damaging the soft pliable 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


The on-the-spot advertiser and 
his agency should know how 
best to reach a market's buying 
power. That's why it's significant 
that: 

Of the nearly 1,000,000 lines of 
1945 general advertising placed 
direct in Buffaio, or by Western New 
York or neighboring Canadian ad- 
vertising agencies, 53.7% appeared 
in the Courier-Express. 


s 


Whether your advertising ap- - 4 


peals to men, or to women, or 
to both — 


in Buffalo you NEED the 


alas 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


} 
| 


insulating material. It can als« be 
\ / used for cold air ducts and tanks, 


sseseChemclad, a plastic clot!es- 
line, is now being made by the 
Carolina Industrial Plastics Corp, 
It is said not to crack even aiter 
prolonged exposure to weather and 
is easily cleaned with a damp cloth 


Let ine 
tell you 
about 


“Fill in 
hae of 
your business 


PLASTIC CLOTHESLINE: It comes in colors. 


because no dirt or grime can pene- 


if he isn’t an enthusiast, trate the surface. The line consists 


‘ " of a high-strength, low-stretch 
he isn’t a subscriber to The ROTARIAN __ sayon core jacketed with Geon, the 
| polyvinyl chloride plastic of B. F. 

Goodrich Chemical Co. Chemclad 


If you had some way to line up a cross-section of | does not mildew or sag, and can 
the really alive, enthusiastic business and com- be nag around hooks without 
cracking. 


munity leaders in every center of any consequence 
in America... | Geiiunda 


—and could get them to talking about your 
product or business... 


—what a potent country-wide sales force you'd 
have! 


Well, as near as it is humanly and magazine-ly 
possible, The Rotarian’s circulation gives you 
exactly this set-up. 


Here are 220,000 locality leaders—selected and 
elected not by us or by themselves, but by other 
top men of their own communities. 


Their enthusiasm for Rotary includes enthusiasm 
for their own magazine. 


Yoadon—neaden imkoust 


590 with 5000 warts 
AND NBC 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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READ MORE 


Noted book worms, these Clevelanders. 

They draw more books per capita from their Public Library 

than citizens of any other 500,000 plus city. Rags or riches, youth or age, crackpot 

or conservative—all extremes are represented among the patrons of America’s 
most progressive public library. 


First among big cities in book stock per capita, it was first to initiate the open- 
shelf system, first to be departmentalized iato 14 subject divisions, and first to 
give systematic service to shut-ins. Its Business Information Service is outstanding 
in the nation. It pioneered in School Library Service, Adult Education, Youth 
Service and Film Lending. Its popularity IS deserved! 


Clevelanders are noted as newspaper readers, too, and their intense interest 
in one, The Cleveland Press, has inspired a new word: Presstige, which means 
Power to do good; Power to move goods. 


SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Sete, ma x 


ahie 
¥ 
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POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


_ 
————— 


ll 


all 


KEY TO MAP 


E asove 2% 
I%ZTO2% 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR SALES COMPARED STATE-BY-STATE: Each figure shows what 
percentage of total sales in the United States was made in each state. This chart is based on 1940 
sales of $94,349,809 by 89 distributors representing a complete cross-section of all mill supply products. 


MAP COURTESY OF HAGSTROM Co, N.Y. 


Three Industrial Trade Groups Seek 
Five Billion Dollar Sales Goal 


American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers, National 


Supply & Machinery Distributors, and Southern Supply & 
Machinery Distributors join in program to break pre-war 
volume records and cut wastes in industrial distribution. 


Acting on the premise that the key 
to better distribution is better manu- 
facturer-distributor relations, a con- 
structive and comprehensive program 
is now being conducted by three in- 
dustrial associations: ‘The American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing manufac- 
turers; the National Supply & 
Machinery Distributors’ Association 
and the Southern Supply & Machin- 
ery Distributors’ Association, Inc., 
representing distributors. The broad 
objective of the three groups is to 
merchandise five billion dollars’ worth 
of industrial equipment a year. 
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These: three associations have 
worked together for 15 years, but it 
was not until 1944 that they pooled 
their efforts in a well organized pro- 
gram to bring about better peacetime 
marketing methods for the industries 
they represent. In that year the 
Marketing Methods Committee was 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Chester F. Conner, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., with its objectives specifically 
assigned to three sub-committees: 
Sales Promotion Committee, Sales 
Methods Committee, and the Re- 
search and Survey Committee. 

The principal contribution of the 


 ————e/ 


Sales Promotion Committee thus far 
has been the production of training 
and educational books on sales pro- 
motion. The latest of these books, 
prepared under the chairmanship ot 
James J. De Mario, advertising 
manager, The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., contains answers 
to such questions as: “What colors 
should we use for price sheets? What 
style punching should we use? What 
is a good method for handling - 
quiries? How can we improve our 
packages? How can our products be 
marked to improve use?” The book, 
titled “Better Sales Promotion for 
Industrial Distribution,” was com- 
piled from data obtained through 
questionnaires sent to both manutac- 
turers and distributors. There are 
significant composite comments from 
distributors on various subjects. For 
example, the consensus on imprints 1S? 
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These Dealers Know the Customer Value 
of Capper’s Farmer Readers 


When these leading dealers of Canton, Lin- 
coln County, South Dakota, inspected the 
Capper’s Farmer reader list for their region, 
they judged the folk listed there for their 
customer value. Here’s what they had to say 
about Capper’s Farmer readers— 


“It appears to me you have a very good list.” 
Leon Farrell— Druggist 


“Capper ’s Farmer has as readers all the best farmers 
in this region.” 


I. Skyberg—Building Materials Dealer 
No doubt about it, this list of farm family readers 


is very good. +s 
Henry Reierson—Farm Implements Dealer 
“Capper’s Farmer has very good quality readership 


m this section. 


L.A Shingledecker—Home Appliances Dealer 

° You couldn 't havea finer list of this county ’s best 

farm families.” Leonard Visser—Grocer 
“This reader list is very, very good.” 

aumann— Clothing Store 


“ 
The t t shows that Cap er’s Farmer reaches our 


very Sood farmers. ” H. J. Bekke—Hardware Store 
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They’re blue-ribbon folk . . . the 1,300,000 farm families 
who rely on Capper’s Farmer. They take top honors in 
every phase of farming activity, and get top rating in dealer 
surveys. To these successful and practical farm families 
(men, women and youth), Capper’s Farmer is more than a 
mere magazine. It’s a partner in planning . . . a teacher of 
tactics . . . a spur to success. It’s the one magazine that 
offers them the practical advice, farm-tested information, 


and profitable suggestions they seek, 


That’s why Capper’s Farmer has such influence in shaping 
the buying preferences of these dominant farm families. 
And that’s why advertising in Capper’s Farmer really pays 


off at the sales counter. 


Cappers Farmer 


The Farm Magazine That Dominant Farm Families Heed 


9 out of 10 


NEW YORK ADULTS RIDE 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


COVERAGE: 89% of adults ride 
EXPOSURE: 23 minutes per ride 
REPETITION: 26 rides a month 
COLOR: All you want 


... this is subway advertising! 
CAR CARDS « STATION POSTERS 


Member of NATA_ 


ve., New York 20, N.Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Show the distributor’s name ore 
prominently than the manufacturer’s 
—on the front of the catalog, circular 
or other type of literature, if possible, 

A typical suggestion is that factory- 
packed information should accompany 
every special machine, tool or piece 
of equipment shipped; and whenever 
possible, the information should be 
made an integral part of the tool. 
The section headed “Mighty Good 
Products Have Gone Wrong for 
Lack of Proper Information” em- 
phasizes the need to always think of 
the ultimate user. This seems obvious, 
but the space given to the subject in 
the book indicates that some manuv- 
facturers have not followed this prac- 
tice. 


Code Simplifies Sales 


Recommendations made in the book 
have been adopted by some manufac- 
turers. Mr. De Mario reports that his 
own company has changed price sheets 
in its new catalog from 8% x 11 to 
84% x 105% inches, for greater con- 
venience of distributors’ salesmen. 
The firm is also adopting a price code 
for its price sheets: White for con- 
sumer; yellow for dealer; and blue 
for distributor. As a result of in- 
formation obtained in preparing the 
book, Manhattan has also changed 
from coated paper to 16- and 20-lb. 
No. 1 sulphite bond for single and 
double-side printing; catalog margins 
are also being increased at the punch 
edge. Other manufacturers have 
adopted different colors for labels on 
packages priced at $2 and $12. This 
reduces possibility of loss when em- 
ployes fail to distinguish between 
packages because of similar labels. 

The Sales Methods Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Walter 
W. Kemphert, manager, Standard 
Products Division, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., calls its 
specific problem the “Challenge to 
Sales Management,” which it is 
meeting through cooperative efforts 
to improve selling methods. As Mr. 
Kemphert analyzes the situation, 
manufacturers can strengthen their 
position through proper selection and 
training of salesmen, particularly in 
methods of dealing with distributors. 
He emphasizes the need for proper 
| placement, direction, and adequate 
| incentives. The committee defines its 
| goal as that of increasing sales of its 
members (both manufacturers and 
distributors) 25% to 50% in 1948 
| over the 1939 level, while at the same 
| time reducing distribution costs 25%. 

Again following the policy of pool- 
ing members’ experiences, the com- 
mittee sent questionnaires to manu- 
facturers, asking such questions as: 
How do you select your salesmen? 
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HEN a publication provides complete and 
up-to-the-minute coverage of all business 
news daily . . . it’s bought! 

When a publication provides accurate inter- 
pretation of trends in the making in industry and 
commerce ... i/’s read! 

When a publication commands the attention 
of important executives in their offices at their 
points of purchase... it sells! 


The We 


increasing "Y™ 
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More than any other group, Wall Street Journal 
readers are alert to the developments of industry 
which affect their own businesses, the products, 
services and ideas they sponsor and the markets 
for which they compete. 


Influence the thinking and planning of manage- 
ment with the advantages of your products. Do it 
through The Wall Street Journal, meeting place 
of America’s decision makers. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 


BEST READ IN THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


400,000 DAILY 
465,000 SUNDAY 


SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your mer- 
chandise, books, courses, services, etc. 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24-B West 48th St. « New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 


“WHERE DO YOU GO from NO?" 


by Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


An important new book on the basic principles of 
two-fisted selling. A “must” in every sales training 
program. Twelve chapters and a special index of 
memorable epigrams on selling and advertising. Over 
200 pages of stimulating ideas. Write today for 
Special Pre-Publication Quantity Offer. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Train them? How do you plan to 
keep them continuously informed? 
How do you place your salesmen 
properly? Properly direct them? 
What fundamental principles should 
be included in a workable compensa- 
tion plan? 

Information obtained by the ques- 
tionnaires has been issued in three 
reports. One report covers selection; 
the second, training (in produce ap- 
plication, product presentation, meth- 
od of operation, fundamentals of 
selling, and holding the distributor 
sales meeting); the third, keeping 
salesmen continuously informed. Five 
other reports on related subjects are 
in production. 

Under the title “Distributor Sales 
Meetings,” one report recommends: 

“Do not leave the preparation of 
the material (for distributor sales 
meeting) to your local salesman or 
the distributor. The material and 
method of presentation should be de- 
veloped and prepared in advance, at 
the home office under supervision of 
people especially trained for the work 
and made available to the local sales- 
man for his own personal handling 
or with the help of trained factory 
key men. Preliminary preparation for 
the meeting should be developed by 
the manufacturer, along with the dis- 
tributor. All interested people in the 
distributor organization should attend 
and participate in the meeting. 


Show the Product 


“The fundamentals of engineering 
of the specific product should be cov- 
ered at the meeting, in the language 
of the trade. The product or a reason- 
able facsimile should be presented and 
discussed. Its uses should be discussed 
preferably through pictures. Its 
market should be covered; the basic 
industries which use it—where and 
how; whom to see in selling it. 

‘Factory support should be dis- 
cussed at the meeting—the size and 
reputation of the company, and its 
facilities for making specific products ; 
serviceability, including method of 
handling, and the organization be- 
hind the merchandise. First-aid me- 
chanical service, repairs and spare 
parts should also be covered. 

“No distributor sales meeting 
would be complete without a discus- 
sion of sales tools. This should in- 
clude an outline of advertising cam- 
paigns, both for individual products 
and the over-all products of the com- 
pany. Other topics under this heading 
are product catalog and its distribu- 
tion; direct mail follow-up of catalog 
distribution ; planned mailing program 
for distributors; sales literature. 

A questionnaire sent to members 


asks for “Your Comments Ple:se!” 
There are blanks for comments on 
amount of time allowed for training 
on product application and sellin« the 
product; methods of training sales- 
men in handling distributors’ sales 
meetings; methods of checking sales- 
men on ability to impart information 
to distributors’ salesmen. This sheet 
is also being used to sound out mem- 
bers on their feeling about holding 
regional meetings to discuss the par- 
ticular subject of each report. 


Distribution Centers 


Creating a demand for, and selling, 
five billion dollars’ worth of indus- 
trial supplies and machinery requires 
eficient manufacturer and distributor 
salesmen. The formula worked out 
by the Sales Methods Committee for 
developing these salesmen should be 
a useful guide. Mr. Kemphert, com- 
mittee chairman, points out that it is 
the responsibility of management to 
step up each salesman to greater pro- 
ductivity. 

The outstanding contribution of 
the Research and Survey Committee 
has been a market analysis covering 
the number and location of the dis- 
tribution centers for industrial sup- 
plies, and the evaluation of each in 
relation to the total market. Com- 
piled under the leadership of Robert 
D. Black, vice-president, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co. and retired presi- 
dent of the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the information was furnished 
to a firm of certified public ac- 
countants, who coded and tabulated 
it for publication in the booklet, “An 
Analysis of the Distribution of In- 
dustrial Supplies.” 

Here are some sample facts, taken 
at random from the analysis. Of the 
25 top-ranking cities responsible for 
54.75% of the national volume in 
industrial supplies, Chicago _ leads, 
with 5.26%, followed by New York 
City proper (not the entire marketing 
area), with 4.95%, and Los An- 
geles, with 4.05%. Providence is 
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Specially designed trucks whose sides open 
to unveil the manufacturer’s products and 
demonstrate them under actual working 
conditions are providing a very effective 
answer to the problem of getting industry’s 
story to their prospects in urban and rural 
territories, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation has a 
show of this kind visiting public utilities, 
municipal, and R.E.A. power companies on 
a two-year coast-to-coast tour. This rolling 
exhibit has the latest Westinghouse equip- 
ment for the operation and protection of 
power distribution lines from source tc cus- 
tomer, and demonstrates all this equipment 
under actual working conditions. 


Gardner Displays has pioneered the de- 
velopment of this demonstration sales truck 
method of industrial merchandising. It offers 
an ideal method of presenting a company’s 
new line of merchandise to a widespread 
distributor organization. The salient features 
can be dramatized with animation to impart 
the necessary product knowledge and sales 
promotion help to enable distributors to 
accomplish an intelligent selling job. It can 
and should be a very effective part of any 
large sales promotion program. For more 
details, write the Gardner office nearest you. 


Cuda 
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DEMONSTRATION 


ON WHEELS 


A complete working distribution line equivalent to a circuit of five miles or 
more in length is here compressed into 35 feet on one side of truck and 
actual live-line conditions are demonstrated. 
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The latest Westinghouse electrical distribution equipment, with cut-away 
sections mounted, is displayed on other side of demonstration truck. 
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FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 


25th, with 1%. Birmingham leads the 
list of the second 25 cities, which 
altogether, account for 16.31% of 
national volume. Birmingham's yo]. 
ume is 1% of the total; Salt Lake 
City is 50th (or last of the second 


25 cities), 
volume. 
The book is illustrated with Maps 
and charts. It suggests ways to lay 
out sales territorial lines in accord. 
ance with distribution potential ; 
allocate factory output to various 
sections of the country; check sales 
against average and totals. This js 
said to be the first compilation of such 
useful data on the distribution of jp. 
dustrial supplies. Copies of the book 
are priced at $2.50 each. A joint con- 
vention—the ‘Triple Supply Con- 
vention—of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and the two distributor asso- 
ciations was held in Atlantic City in 
May, with 1,500 people attending. 
During the four-day conference, there 
was the special Marketing Methods 
program, presided over by J. G. Ged- 
des, vice-president and general sales- 
manager, H. K. Porter, Inc., Everett, 
Mass., and present chairman of the 
over-all committee. 


with 0.41% OT total 


Women Demonstrate 
Wall Paper Hanging 


Thousands of prospects see 
girls prove ease of apply- 
ing ready-paste Trimz. 


Every hour, on the hour during 
store hours, two young women step 
out before customers of retail stores 
in selected cities throughout the 
country and for 18 minutes show and 
tell customers how to hang ready- 
pasted wallpaper. To date, these girls 
have demonstrated to more than 
50,000 people the way to use ready- 
pasted wallpaper produced by Trimz 
Co., Inc., a division of United Wall- 
paper, Inc., Chicago. 

Begun on a large scale at the be- 
ginning of this year, following 4 
three-month test period, the Trimz 
“Major Store Promotion” has been 
conducted chiefly in the East and 
Middle West. Demonstrations are 
being given in the South and West. 
They have been made to 35,000 retail 
store customers, and to an additional 
15,000 people at conventions and 
merchandise exhibits. 

The day before these three-day 
demonstrations are to start, a mer 
chandise man makes all arrangements 
with the store. Costs of training, 
maintaining and transporting demon- 
stration crews are borne by / rimz. 
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So long as demand continues to 
exceed supply, companies will face the 
ticklish problem of allocation of mer- 
chandise. The policies which govern 
allocation are important from the 
long-range point of view because the 
pattern of distribution established 
now, and the manner in which out- 
lets are supplied, may be the basis 
of a company’s competitive position 
when we swing into a buyers’ market. 

Channels will be most sensitive to 
your quota system, and they must be 
satisfied that they are receiving a 
reasonable share of output, or they 
will look afield for a manufacturer 
who will assure them a fair share 
of production. 

The problem is twofold. First, the 
areas and cities in which it is de- 
sirable to distribute must be selected. 
Second, it must be determined how 
much of the total output should be 
allocated to each one. It is a problem 
of apportioning available merchandise 
in relation to future sales potential. 

There is, therefore, a need for tech- 
niques to determine the important 
areas, cut out the sub-marginal, and 
allocate the total available goods to 
those remaining. After an analysis of 
the distribution picture, it may even 
be deemed desirable to drop certain 
outlets now being used in favor of 
others in potentially greater areas. 
From the future competitive stand- 
point, you cannot afford to accept 
orders trom new outlets in the smaller 
cities if, by so doing, you cut down 
on the fair share of units shipped to 
older, previously established, more re- 
liable dealers in other areas. On the 
other hand, concentrating output in 
a few outlets is risky for a long-run 
stable picture. But where to draw the 
ine? How to evolve a simple, prac- 
tical plan? 

Such a plan was evolved for a 
Pacific Coast manufacturer of house- 
wares who had devoted his entire 
output during past years to war 
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A Plan for Allocating Goods 
To Protect Your Future Markets 


BY JOHN G. NEUKOM » Principal, and JOHN D. LOUTH © Associate 
McKinsey & Company, Management Consultants 


What you do with your limited stocks today may make 
or break you when a buyers’ market returns. This article 
summarizes a statistically based technique for allocation 
which relates the schedule directly to market potentials. 


effort, and when turning to peace- 
time production, found himself with- 
out any previous distribution founda- 
tion on which to build. It is hoped 
that some aspect of the approach used 
to solve his problem may be applicable 
elsewhere. Note that the methods used 
are not limited to this specific prob- 
lem, but can be used, for example, to 
establish sales quotas in a_ buyers’ 
market. Statistics concerning the com- 


pany’s operations have been distorted 
somewhat; however, in this form they 
serve equally well to indicate the 
practical application of the techniques 
involved. Potential criteria appear 
without adjustment. 

The first step in such an analysis 
is to define the general selling area. 
Is it nationwide, or is it confined to a 
specific group of states? In the case 
to be considered, management de- 
termined that it should approximate 
the 11 western states. 

This total area was sub-divided into 
major and basic trading areas in ac- 
cordance with ‘Tosdal’s marketing 
map. For example, Seattle, Wash., is 
the hub of one major trading area 
and is further parcelled into the 
smaller, basic areas of Everett, Aber- 
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“Lights out for nylons, Al! These are made of catnip, iridium, and sea 


water. 


The little dears throw ’em away after they've worn ’em!” 
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deen, Tacoma, Olympia, Bellingham, 
and Seattle itself. 

To facilitate handling the statistics, 
a 6” x 9 filing card was set up for 
each basic area, with a summary card 
for the major area. On these cards 
were listed the counties of the basic 
areas and any cities whose 1940 popu- 
lation was 5,000 or more. 

Then, for the counties and cities 
of each basic area, the following data 
were recorded on the card: 1940 and 
1945 population; number of families, 
retail sales, wholesale sales, and a 
buyer’s index. Most of these data 


were taken from the 1946 edition of 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power. Certain figures were 
also computed as a percentage of the 
basic area and of the western market 
as a whole. Obviously, the criteria 
selected depend on a decision about 
the conditions that influence or re- 
flect your potential. In the case of a 
client who services hospitals primarily, 
we added number of beds and num- 
ber of institutions. 

In the example under discussion 
of the Pacific Coast manufacturer, 
the first of these factors considered 


WITH A DRAMATIC PAST 


A VITAL MARKEY 


WITH AN IMPORTANT PRESENT 


During the war when millions of men 
and women joined the services, they left 
their civilian sources of supply and bought 
their everyday necessities at Army Ex- 
changes and Navy Ships Service Stores. 
Manufacturers, wanting to keep their cus- 
tomers, saw to it that the “PX” outlets 
stocked their standard brand products: 
Result: over $2,000,000,000 worth af mer- 
chandise flowed through these “stores of 
the niilitary"” every year of the war. That 
was dramatic volume! 

Yet today according to a recent release 
the Army “PX" alone is currently doing 
business on the basis of over a billion 
dollars a year! 

With the draft extended for another year, 
with oay increase, w'th a substantial Army 
and Navy now a certainty for the immedi, 
ate future, with millions of young men 
passing through the funnel of the armed 
forces, with many of these boys fresh from 


360 Ki. Michigan Ave. 101 Marietta Gartield Building 


sections of the country where standard 
brand items are thinly distributed, with all 
these customers at the age when they form 
brand habits they will exercise during the 
remaining forty years of their lives, with 
the “PX” the only convenient source of 
supply open to them while they are in the 
service —perhaps you can see why we get 
out of breath from excitement, over the 
possibilities of this market for any manu- 
facturer who wants to get his product (in 
full size and at full profit) into the hands 
of young men who will continue to buy it 
for themselves and their families even after 
they return to civilian life. 

Of course, the magazine in which to ad- 
vertise—to reach the men who do the buy- 
ing for these Army PXs and Navy Ships 
Stores —is Post Exchange. 

There’s a lot more to the story of 
this unusual market. We'd be glad to 
explain. Contact our nearest office. 


..- A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° MARINES ° MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WARLEY L.WARD, Inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


Russ Building 915 Olive Street 700 So. Washington Sq. 


CHICAGO I, ILLINGIS == ATLANTA3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS 1,MO. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


was family population. This is of 
fundamental consideration to many 
household manufacturers, and cer- 
tainly was true in this particular case, 
for the product demand is closely tied 
to this factor. 

Consider the example of the major 
trading area of Seattle in this respect, 
It broke down as follows: 


Major Trading Area of Seattle 


Basic. Area % of Families* 
Seattle 5.40 
Everett 67 
Aberdeen 40 
Tacoma 2.17 
Olympia 57 
Bellingham 63 


Total 9.84 


Each basic area was then further 
sub-divided by cities. For instance, in 
the basic trading area of Olympia 
there are three cities of 5,000 or over, 
which have the following percentages 
of families in the total market: 


Basic Trading Area of Olympia 


Cities Yo of Families* 
Olympia Al 
Centralia 06 
Chehalis 03 
Rural and cities under 5,000  .37 


Total 57 


Thus, by obtaining the same break- 
down for all cities over 5,000 in each 
trading area, a complete picture of 
the geographical location of families 
was obtained. This then gave us one 
criterion in evaluating the relative 
value of all cities under consideration. 


A second criterion was developed in 
the same manner from retail sales 
statistics. Retail sales of each basic 
area and each city within that area 
were converted into a percentage of 
all retail sales of the total western 
area. Using the same example as 
above, it looked like this: 


Major Trading Area of Seattle 


Basic Area % of Retail Sales* 
Seattle 5.77 
Everett .68 
Aberdeen 57 
Tacoma 2.39 
Olympia 69 
Bellingham 76 
Total 10.86 


Basic Trading Area of Olympia 


Cities % of Retail Sales* 
Olympia 25 
Centralia 10 
Chehalis ll 


- 


Rural and cities under 5,000.23 


Total 69 


*of the total western market. 
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Per Cent of 

Cities Families 
Olympia .. on aD 
Centralia ...... 06 
See .03 
Rural and cities under 

5,000 .. 37 
Totals 57 


Summary—Basic Area of Olympia 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Wholesale 
Retail Sales Sales 
25 .09 
10 .07 
Alt 05 
23 .00 
.69 21 


The picture begins to take form. 
Now two yardsticks for measuring 
any area or city’s potential as an out- 
let for consumer goods in relation to 
the entire western area are available 
—its per cent of families, and its per 
cent of retail sales. 

Note how these figures begin to re- 
veal the buying character of an area 
or city. In the case of the major trad- 
ing area of Seattle, there are 9.84% 
of the families and they buy 10.86% 
of the consumer goods. This same 
situation prevails in the basic area of 
Olympia, where .57% of the families 
purchase .69% of the goods. 

Note the comparison of these two 
criteria by cities. Olympia has .11% 


of the families and .25% of the sales. 
Centralia with .06% of the families 
pulls down .10% of sales, and Che- 
halis with only .03% of the families 
has sales of .11%. Much of this is 
obviously due to the rural and smaller 
city shoppers coming into the larger 
cities, but note that the retail sales of 
the entire basic area of Olympia are 
in excess of its proportionate share of 
family population. Thus, generally 
speaking, it is indicated that this area 
and these specific cities are pulling 
down more than their proportionate 
share of the market because of a high- 
er per capita income, and as such are 
probably more desirable outlets than 
cities of equal size whose sales are 
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not in proportion to their family 
population. 

The third and last criterion used 
was that of wholesale sales, converted 
to a percentage share of the primary 
market. This was essential because 
the company intended to distribute 
through wholesalers. To continue the 
example, the Olympia basic area 
shapes up this way: 


Basic Trading Area of Olympia 


Cities % of Wholesale Sales* 
Olympia 09 
Centralia .07 
Chehalis 05 


Rural and cities under 5,000  .00 


Total 23 


This third criterion, taken with 
the other two, gives a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of a city’s relative 
position in the western market when 
combined into a single table. (See 
Summary Table above, left.) 


But there is no sense in gathering 
statistics for the beauty of the figures; 
they should have a practical applica- 
tion. How, then, may a general sales 
manager use such tables in attaining 
a balanced distribution program? 


Their value lies in the picture they 
give of any one area’s potential as a 
retail and wholesale market, both in 
itself and in relation to others. With 
a complete series of such charts for 
all trading areas and cities in the 
total area under consideration, the 
problem of where to allocate produc- 
tion, for instance, is greatly simpli- 
fied. 

As a practical example of the ap- 
plication of these data, here is how 
they were used by this housewares 
manufacturer, whose production is up 
to 1,800 units daily, with an annual 
goal of 500,000. At the present rate 
of demand, orders this year will total 
one million, twice their possible out- 
put, which suggests the simple ex- 
pedient of shipping just 50% of each 
order. The only justification for this 
would be its simplicity, a factor of 
dubious value in this case. It would 
put control of distribution in the 
hands of the buyer (particularly a 
smart one who would simply order 
twice as much as he needed) and 
would relate allocation of production 
to demand as measured by orders, 
rather than demand as measured by 
market potentials. From the long-run 
viewpoint, we believe the latter 1s 
more important and demands that 
present policies of distribution be 
guided thereby. 

For example, in deciding how much 
of their yearly production should be 


*of the total western market. 
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DETROITERS 


have BUYING POWER! 


Retail sales in Detroit, which topped one billion, 300 million 


dollars in 1945, continue to climb to even dizzier heights. For the first six months of 


1946, retail sales are 30% ahead of the same period last year, and at the rate they’re 


zooming Detroit stores will hit a doilar volume much in excess of any peacetime year! 


This, in spite of the fact that Bank Savings and War Bond holdings have also materially 


increased! Yes, pre-war Detroit was a whale of a market, and so was war-time Detroit 


. . . but post-war Detroit promises to eclipse all previous 


records, for earnings, sales, and profit-making oppor- 


tunities for products of every description. 


The Detroit News Has 


SELLING POWER! 


With its 404,129 A.B.C. average weekday 


circulation—highest ever reached by any 


Michigan newspaper—you need only The 


News to cover Detroit adequately. Its power 


to sell the Detroit market is proven by the 


fact that nearly as much advertising is 


placed in The News as in both other news- 


papers combined! 


(THE DETROUT MEWS 


e “Home Newspaper 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA 


DAN A CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


J. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


allocated to the basic Olympia trad- 
ing area, it was necessary to evaluate 
the three factors of family population, 
retail sales and wholesale sales as 
applied to their specific business. Only 
these factors were considered in the 
case, but obviously other manufac- 
turers may need to use other criteria. 

And herein lies one of the key- 
stones of the program—a judgment 
decision as to the factors influencing 
the distribution picture, and their rel- 
ative importance. That decision must 
be based on a knowledge of the 
company’s products, the markets in 
which they are to be distributed, and 
the nature of the distribution policy. 
In this case it was concluded that the 
three criteria mentioned above were 
of approximately equal importance, 
since the demand was tied directly to 
family population and since the prod- 
ucts were to be distributed through 
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both wholesale and retail outlets in 
about equal total quantities. Obvi- 
ously, other manufacturers might add 
or delete certain factors or assign 
other values to reflect their judgment 
decision. 

Therefore, on the basis of roughly 
averaging these three percentages, 
.5% was judged to be a satisfactory 
estimate of the share of production 
which this area should receive. In 
terms of a yearly output of 500,000 
units, this means 2,500 annually, or 
about 200 a month. Such a de- 
termination was made for each basic 
area within the total market and 
further broken down into specific al- 
locations for the important cities 
within each area. It is not proposed 
that such a method be used as a strict 
basis of allocation right down to the 
last unit, so it is suggested that two 
variable allowances be established. 
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. « » and Oak Ridge (The 
Atomic City) with its huge 
industrial plants and tremen- 
dous payroll is situated in 
the Knoxville Trading Area. 
Just another of the many 
reasons why you should reach 
this great market through... 
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KNOXVILLE 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE @ JOHN BLAIR G CO. REPRESENTATIVES 


First, the district sales managers 
should be allowed to re-allocate any 
monthly quotas of 100 units or lower; 
second, an additional 5% allowance 
above or below quota for each major 
market should give the desired flex. 
ibility to allow for such factors as 
shifting economic conditions, peculj- 
arities of the local population and 
varying degrees of competition. 

When completed, such a project 
affords: (1) a means of placing pro- 
duction in relation to the market 
potential of the areas; (2) a control 
to keep distribution in balance. If 
sales in the Olympia area should ex- 
ceed 200 units a month, then some 
other area must lose part of its fair 
share of production, which throws 
the over-all picture out of balance. 
This entire program should be used 
as a means of placing production 
where it counts in terms of future 
good-will and orders. 

If the distributors in the smaller 
cities are ignored now because it is 
easier to sell and ship large orders to 
the larger cities, they will not be reg- 
ular customers when the competition 
gets rough. It is not proposed to give 
a few units to every single whole- 
saler and retailer who wants to handle 
your lines; but rather to select the 
number you feel necessary for ade- 
quate distribution and then supply 
them in the manner described above in 
relation to their market potential. 


Distribution Is Balanced 


But the use of this data does not 
stop here. With the return of a buy- 
ers’ market, the problem will become 
one of determining sales quotas rather 
than allocation of production. Bas- 
ically, the method of approach is the 
same, for a quota should be related 
to the potential of the market. But 
there are certain other factors such 
as varying degrees of competition, 
past sales experience, changes in gen- 
eral business conditions, which should 
be considered. A rough estimate is 
generally satisfactory for allocating 
output, but analysis is necessary to 
establish accurate sales quotas. 

By setting up on a logical basis a 
program of allocation of production 
to those outlets believed essential for 
effective, long-run selling, the gen- 
eral sales manager can be assured that 
as far as is reasonably possible, he 1s 
placing his production where it will 
do the most good. He is not wasting 
it by sending too much to one area 
and not enough to another in relation 
to what he will expect next year from 
each of these areas in sales volume 
under normal conditions. He is keep- 
ing the distribution picture in balance 
by correlating it with market poten- 
tials. He is putting it where it counts. 
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The power that stopped 


murder-by-medicine.. . 


“No!” cried the patient. “Don’t tell me that!” 
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“Don’t worry,” the doctor said soothingly. “You 
do have this terrible disease, but J have a miracle- 
medicine to cure it! Just take one teaspoonful every...” 


That medicine was a toxic drug, a potential killer. 
But that “patient” was a newspaper reporter! 

And that’s how the Memphis Commercial Appeal ex- 
posed a vicious quack, getting rich peddling poisonous 


medicine, mumbo-jumbo and bad advice. Story after 
story named other racketeers and “‘nature healers.” 


PUBLIC OPINION WAS SHOCKED INTO ACTION. One 
conviction for sale of toxic drugs! One indictment for 
second degree murder! A state-wide campaign for 
legislation to drive out the killers, and to protect 
honest doctors! PUBLIC OPINION had solved a little 
local problem. That same power... 


...Can stop murder-by-war 


BIG OR LITTLE, a wrong is a wrong... a 
crime is a crime . . . murder is murder! The 
power of Public Opinion that was invoked to 
convict a local killer, can be used to halt 
war—most ruthless killer of all. 


Only enlightened and vigilant Public 
Opinion can prevent another war. Without 
the support of Public Opinion, neither the 
United Nations nor our own military might 
can save us from this recurring scourge 
of mass murder. 


America’s press sounds the alarm! 


Day after day, your newspaper unearths 
the seeds of war, and names the plotters, 
the connivers, the peddlers of propaganda 
who are planting those seeds. Time after 
time, your newspaper exposes the enemies, 
within and without, who would set class against 
class, then nation against nation. 


Read America’s daily press thinkingly. 
It will help you—and millions of other 
straight thinking Americans—to use wisely 
and effectively the great power that is yours 
—the power of Public Opinion. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEW YORK . . World-Telegram COLUMBUS é DENVER 
CINCINNATI A 
KENTUCKY é : MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH 


NEWSPAPERS 


+ « « Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON... 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post ; MEMPHIS ... . 
KNOXVILLE . WASHINGTON 


Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE .. 


- News-Sentinel 
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Maybe Five, Maybe Ten 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This morning I was very much pleased 
to find on the front page of The Fair- 
mont Times a story under a New York 
date line quoting the figures contained in 
the recent issue of the Survey of Buying 
Power. 1 thrilled as I read this. 

It may not be the very best public 
relations gesture that I have ever seen, 
but it certainly takes a place well to- 
ward the top, and I congratulate you or 
whoever is responsible for this publicity. 
] have no doubt that it will be productive 
of some very valuable contacts for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

I do not know how long I have been 
working with your Survey of Buying 
Power. It may be five years, and it may 
be ten, but whatever it is, I have always 
felt it a distinct privilege to recommend 
these studies to other communities. Frank- 
ly, I would not know how to work without 
this or a similar source of information 
relative to the business contacts of our 
35 counties in the Monongahela Power 
territory. 

WILLIAM R. LUNK 
Research Analyst 
Monongahela Power Co. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Seldom Better 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just finished reading the article 
in your July 15th issue by Austin S. 
Igleheart on Management Training. 

We think highly of the charts on pages 
38 and 39 and would appreciate your per- 
mission to reprint this in our own com- 
pany educational material. As it happens, 
we have used the Conference method 
throughout our continent-wide organiza- 
tion, both for educating our sales force 
and our production workers. Seldom, 
however, have we seen the functions of a 
discussion leader better delineated than 
in the particular issue of yours. 

Naturally, if we are given permission 
to reprint, full credit would be extended 
to SALES MANAGEMENT. 

E. R. KNOWLTON 
Professional Relations 
American Optical Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Cities in Motion 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In reading your July 15th number I 
was astonished to find on page 104 a map 
of the United States showing the location 
of public warehouse facilities which 
located Shreveport and Monroe in the 
southern part of Louisiana, rather than 
in their respective locations in northwest 
and northeast Louisiana as they should 
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be. I don’t know that anything can be 
done to correct this error at this date, 
but certainly manufacturers who read this 
story would not be tempted to serve north 
Louisiana, east Texas and south Arkansas, 
which is our natural trade territory, from 
the location given on this map for Shreve- 
port. 

HAROLD J. BRYANT 

General Manager 

Shreveport Chamber of 

Commerce 

Shreveport, La. 


(A posy of poison ivy to the mapmaker 
who willy-nilly transplanted Shreveport 
and Monroe.—THE EDITors.) 


SM's New Clothes 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

My copy of the August Ist edition of 
SALES MANAGEMENT reached my desk this 
morning. Permit me to hasten my con- 
gratulations on a splendid new format. 

K. C. Titus 
Advertising Manager 
The Perfex Co. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Congratulations on the fine new cover. 
Horace H. NAHM 
President 
Hooven Letters, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I like it. Your new format, that is! 

It was like a breath of spring when I 
glimpsed your new cover. The same re- 
action prevailed as I went through the 
inside pages of the new August Ist issue. 

MERLE PENNEY 
Promotion Manager 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

P.S. Since dictating the above, I have 
read your comments under “Shop Talk” 
as to just what you wanted to accomplish 
with the new format. I think the above 
reaction will indicate that you have ac- 
complished all that you hope to do—with 
me at least! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Let me congratulate you and your asso- 
ciates on the new format and general 
makeup of SALES MANAGEMENT. The new 
cover design is excellent and the body 
type clean-cut and readable. Incidentally, 
I am giving you not only my own re- 
actions but those of a number of people 
in the shop, who, knowing my interest, 
have expressed their opinions to me. 

ALAN E. TURNER 
Barrington Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
The new cover format is a home-ryp 
in anybody’s ball park. 
Congratulations! 
RoBerRT A. SCHMID 
Vice-President 
Mutual Broadcasting 
System 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
. in our unworthy opinion your new 
body type and arrangement is a great 
improvement, but we don’t like the cover, 
Epwarp McSweeney 
Edward McSweeney 
Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have the new format issue of SM, 
and I don’t like it. All the type is very 
hard to read. It’s an amateur’s job. 

I wonder why trade papers always for- 
get that the people who need their papers 
and who read them for trade informa- 
tion, are very busy people and that the 
first function of the editor is to make the 
paper quickly readable and easy to grasp. 

My eyes are good, but I take care to 
protect them and this mess that you have 
cooked up will simply cause me to pass 
up SM. I won’t subject myself to the 
strain that poor type causes... . 

This issue of SM is not as good as 
those you have formerly put out. 

Rosert B. Assotr 
Resident Agent 
Wholesale Books & Peri- 
odicals for Export 
Brooklyn, New York 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Striking cover—August 1, 1946 SM. 
Keeps demanding attention. This effect 
repeated every time I glanced up from 
work and saw the magazine waiting. 
Finally had to read the issue before I was 
ready to, in order to get it off my desk. 
Bad influence! 

Jay A. Gove 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Picture Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 


(The score on all early comments on 
SM’s new format: twelve to one in favor. 
—THE EDITORS.) 


SM Overseas 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are keenly interested in your 
article on page 58 of the February Ist 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT regarding 
the development of Porciflex, an almost 
indestructible porcelain-like finish, which 
has been developed by the H. V. Walker 
Co. ... We are writing to request you 
please to be good enough to forward this 
inquiry to them, requesting them to send 
us full particulars and any illustrated 
literature available regarding their new 
process. We are anxious to see samples 
of this new finish on metals, etc., with 4 
view possibly to using this process u der 
license here in Ceylon if it does nor re- 
quire very expensive plant or equipment. 
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Plain, unvarnish- 
ed, fundamental 
facts 


6 New England states spend more than 3 billion 


dollars in retail sales annually. 


75% of New England’s day-to-day necessities comes 
£ y y 


from outside sources. 


50,000 watts (plus popular NBC and local programs) 


make WBZ a star salesman for this market. 


More than 750,000 people live in metropolitan Boston 


alone, where WBZ is the leading station. 


150,000 people live in Springfield, home of WBZ’s 


synchronous companion-station, WBZA. 


Five fundamental facts! A five-point guide 


to successful sales programs in New England ! 


WBZ tweze 
SpuiNorinip 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA wowo KE X KYW WBZ WBZA 


National representatives, NBC Spot Sales (except for KEX). For KEX, Paul H. Raymer Co. 
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We believe that possibly we might be 
able to develop the process in handling 
bath tubs, basins and other domestic 
articles, so we would be grateful for any 
assistanee. .. . 


WaAtter L. RUTNAM 

Director 

Richard Pieris & Co. Ltd. 

Colombo, Ceylon, India 

(Our subscriber in the East has been 

given the H. V. Walker Co. address, 
Woodruff Lane, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Here’s to bigger, better, and far more 
numerous bathtubs in India. — THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Of the Essence, Time 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I give you below a little dissertation 
on Time sent out to my group of sales- 
men that I think has enough meat to be 
used more widely: 

Time is required to send out advance 
cards; to keep your price book up to 
date every day. It takes time to price 
each item while taking an order, but it 
saves a lot of misunderstandings. To keep 
accurate records of your calls each day 
so you know just when you should see 
each customer again takes time. It also 
takes time to go through your price book 
regularly and familiarize yourself with 
the items that are available. It requires 
a bit of time to make out credit applica- 
tions for each new account you open. It 


takes time to write a note when you want 
to be sure the proper items will be 
shipped. It takes a little time, too, to 
check your samples and promotional liter- 
ature to assure an adequate supply. Takes 
quite a little time to check the various 
sources for likely prospects to add to your 
growing list of customers. It may take 
time to have your car checked regularly 
to avoid repairs. And it takes time to 
sharpen the axe, but the tree falls faster. 


FRANK C. SHERBURNE 
Toledo, Ohio 


Passing Them On 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have your permission to repro- 
duce the page, “The Haves and the 
Have-Nots in Foods,” from your July 
15th issue in our Monthly News Letter 
which reaches the Nation’s retail bakers? 


TuHomas H. FLoop 

Field Secretary 
Associated Retail Bakers 
of America 

Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are very much interested in the 
article titled “How to Be a Good Host 
When You Entertain a Customer,” writ- 
ten by David S. Cook, sales promotion 
manager, Stromberg-Carlson Co., appear- 
ing on page 118 of your July 15th issue. 


With your permission, together with 
proper acknowledgement, we would like 
to provide our sales representatives with 
a copy of this article in bulletin form... 


W. S. Myrin 

Asst. Gen. Sales Mar. 
Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc. 

Portland, Ore. 


(To both gentlemen: Of course.—Tue 
EDITORS. ) 


Credit Where It's Due 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In the “Comment” column of the July 
15th issue of SM, you give credit to 
Antioch College as the originator of the 
growing cooperative movement. For your 
edification and that of thousands of others 
similarly misinformed, I can tell you that 
Dean Snyder of the University of Cin- 
cinnati was the father of this idea. 

Antioch has done a good job apparently 
but for my money, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, has surpassed any of the seven 
“coop” schools that I know about for an 
effective program. 


Harry W. Evans, Jr. 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(Let’s get the credits where they be- 
long.—THE Epirors.) 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 


A. SELF-CONTAINED MARKET 
FOR ACCURATE TESTS 


Che 
Soulh Mend 


me Oribune 


National Representatives 


South Bend, Indiana is a self-contained market. The 
people who live here buy here—not elsewhere. 
The influence of a test campaign in South Bend 
shows up in South Bend—accurately and economi- 
cally. Want all the facts? Write. 


NEWSPAPERS 


GET 
IMMEDIATE 
ACTION 
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1946 


“YANKEE GOES 
TO DETROIT” 


Exclusive-for-New England Coverage 


of Automotive Golden Jubilee 


Four members of Yankee's Special Features Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Linus Travers, Executive Vice- 
President of The Yankee Network, recently returned from 
the Automotive Golden Jubilee celebration in Detroit. 
They brought with them, via Wire Recorder, behind-the- 
scenes interviews with top-ranking executives of the auto- 
motive industry; PLUS an important message from Gov- 
ernor Kelly of Michigan especially directed to New 
England dealers, future customers and to the six New 
England governors. 

"Yankee goes to Detroit", another example of on-the- 
spot reporting of headline events, was broadcast June 8, 
10 to 11 PM from WNAC, Boston, over Yankee stations 
in New England; and presented before the Massachusetts 
State Automobile Dealers Association 6th Annual Conven- 
tion, Boston, June 18. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 1. Mary Grace Simescu, Queen of the Golden Jubilee with George W. 
Mason, President of the Automobile Manufacturers Association and President of Nash- 
Kelvinator. Wire-recorded interviews include: 2. Chrysler Corporation; 3. Henry Ford II; 


4. General Motors; 5. De Soto Division of Chrysler; 6. Nash Motors; 7. Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors; 8. Packard Motor Car Company. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INc. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
21 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


YANKEE 
NETWORK 


Promotion 


All About Mill & Factory 


If there’s anything, from market 
analysis through circulation, you want 
to know about Mili & Factory, the 
magazine has a file-folder which 


should answer your questions. Copies, 
or any part of its contents, are avail- 
able from the publication at 205 East 
42nd St., New York City 17. Briefly 
the “Market and Media File” offers 
an indexed guide to the magazine’s 


activities and its set-up. It provides a 
picture of its activities, the editorial 
staff, rates of advertising, and a list- 
ing of the 538 companies advertised 
in the magazine during the first half 
of 1946. 


Question and Answer Bee 


The (San Francisco) Call-Bulletin 
points out, in a new promotion piece, 
that its market covers exactly the 
same area map as that of the San 
Francisco business man’s. To prove 
it they provide a map of each. ‘Taking 
it from there the newspaper lines up 


Total Buying Income 
Retail Sales .......... 
POO BO cvccecicces 


% $90,480,000 


that's the potential purchasing 
power of this GREAT market! 


Recent Sales Management figures tell the true Lawrence story: 


1944 1945 
..+ $89,734,000 $90,480,000 
$50,686,000 $52,942,000 
$14,472,000 $14,654,000 


The saved-up millions in America's Capital of the Worsted 
Textile Industry will be spent on known, advertised brands. To 
be sure that 95 out of 100 Lawrence families will know the story 


of your product contact their daily paper, now! 


a list of questions vy business men jn- 
terested in newspaper advertising in 
the area, and answers by the news. 
paper itself. Included is a daily cir- 
culation chart for all San Francisco 
newspapers, showing a lead of more 
than 15,000 for The Call-Bulletin. 


Guide For Western Construction 


Western Construction News, 503 
Market Street, San Francisco, has 
issued a 24-page presentation entitled, 
“A Guide to Selling the Western 
Construction Market.” The heavily 
illustrated booklet outlines locations 
of markets, buying influences, an- 
alyzes the advertising procedures 
which have been used effectively to 
sell this market by major manufac- 
turers throughout the country. 


S.M. Tips Its Hat... to KIDO, 
Boise, Idaho, for its informative 
booklet on market facts and sales 
potentialities in its area—part of the 
station’s plan to sell Boise as the 
Pacific Northwest’s fifth major 
market .. . to The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette for realizing that the book- 
let, ‘““The inside story of your Post- 
Gazette,’ which it hands out to new 
employes, would be of interest to out- 
siders too, and for making it available. 
... lo Liberty, for its neat and smart 
booklet, “The ‘Little Guy’ is Mr. 
Big!” Point made is that the so-called 
“Little Guy,” the man on the street, 
is the guy with the money in his 
pocket—the money to spend . . . to 
the Nassau Daily Review-Star which 
points out, in a new folder, that its 
market is different—made up of com- 
muters, home-owners, town-conscious, 
Hempstead (L.I.) people — 280,000 
people. Included is a “bulletin board” 
which lists purchasing power, facili- 
ties, organizations, and recognitions 
(including SALES MANAGEMENT) 
for the facts provided . . . to the 
New York Mirror, for The Sunday 
Mirror Magazine in a_ nutshell— 
which is just what it implies. The 
story—circulations, etc.—comes in a 


Reach the people who are better able to 
buy your product. Reach them thru their 
daily newspaper — the Eagle-Tribune. 
Read in 95 out of every 100 homes. 
ABC Circulation over 35,000. 


te EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. =- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


nut shell, takes one minute to read 
.. to The Atlantic Monthly tor 
stressing the fact that “ideas have no 
geographic limitation,” in its pro- 
motion book, “Atlantic Facts and 
Figures.” Highlighted in the book— 
Atlantic’s circulation jumped 47% 
over 1937 to an all-time high. 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 

140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, il. 
Affiliates in 34 cities. 

NATL. SALES MGR. Paper Mill Exp. $20,000 
SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR—$!0,000 
SALES PROM. & ADV... Photo. $5,000 plus 
SALESMEN, tires—$4,000-$6,000 plus 
SALES ENG.. hyd. presses—$7,500 plus 


— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


all 


business 


? .) Selling, too, is a personal affair . . . between a local 
e 
consumer and a local merchant. Multiplied many times in many 
markets, local sales build into national business. But sales differ as 
local markets differ, and markets differ as people differ. Advertising 
sells best for you when its fits your particular pattern of sales opportunities. 
In one case recently studied by the Bureau’s sales analysis group, 
a manufacturer advertising in national media discovered that communities 
in 5 states accounted for 56% of his total business—10 states. 
73.1% of his potential customers. 
Newspaper advertising is efficient because it fits. With an 
all-time high circulation of 51,000,000 copies daily . . . newspapers 
are the biggest mass medium. Yet they offer precision control, build sales 
where you want them when you want them. Maybe we can help 


provide some local facts about your business. 


the bureau of advertising 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 17 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by the St. Pau! Dispatch-Pioneer Press in the interest of more effective aavertisina 
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Establishment of a perpetual 
grocery inventory for the Phila- 
delphia-Camden market area has 
been announced -by the Record- 
Courier newspapers. This continuing 
study, which is modeled on the 
grocery inventory plan developed and 
perfected by The New York World 
Telegram, will give the food industry 
an authoritative picture of brand sales 
based on monthly reports from a 
scientifically selected panel of grocery 
stores representing an accurate cross- 
section of the Philadelphia-Camden 
market. Although this panel will not 
be completed until October 1, pre- 
liminary reports from over 50% of 
the cooperating stores are currently 
available to food manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and agencies servicing food 
accounts. 


Sponsored by The Brooklyn Eagle 
and the Brooklyn (Dodgers) Na- 
tional League Baseball Club in coop- 
eration with 28 newspapers in the 
United States, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, the first annual 


“Brooklyn Against the World” Am- 
ateur Baseball Series was played in 
Ebbets Field last month. The entire 
cost of staging the event was paid out 


NEWS FOR NEWSMAKERS . 
Washington Post, daily flown to American Peace Delegates and U. S. Embassy. 


gency Nowy 


of a fund of $50,000 contributed by 
Frank Schroth, publisher of The 
Brooklyn Eagle, and by Branch 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. The three games of the 
series were staged between two ama- 
teur teams, the Brooklyn Eagle AIll- 
Stars and the World All-Stars. The 
local team won the close series—4-2, 
4-5, 4-1. Proceeds are ear-marked for 
promotion of amateur baseball. Kits 
of Brooklyn-manufactured products 
were presented each player at the 
victory dinner winding up the contest. 
Arranged for by The Brooklyn Eagle 
promotion department these memen- 
tos from Brooklyn, plus previous pub- 
licity by cooperating newspapers, are 
advertising Brooklyn to the Nation 
and the world. 


‘To conduct the first national study 
of the Negro market, estimated to 
have an annual spending power of 
from seven to 10 billion dollars, In- 
terstate United Newspapers, Inc., has 
engaged the Research Company of 
America. The study is to cover 
markets representing one-third of the 
Negro families in the United States. 
First results of the survey may be 
released by the third week of this 
month; the total job will be com- 
pleted around November 1. Interstate 


. . Courier at Orly Field, France, picking up The 
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MODERN LIVING 


in house and 
apartment field is editorially angled for 
women in U. S. Home, the new bi-monthly 
magazine of Harvey Publications, Inc. 


is publishers’ representative for 158 
Negro newspapers and for 10 Negro 
magazines. 


MAGAZINES 


Family Circle’s new paid-circula- 
tion monthly goes on sale at 5c a copy 
September 3 at retail stores of the 
Safeway and First National Stores 
grocery chains. Circulation of the 
magazine through these 2,500 outlets 
is estimated at 1,550,000. The new 
monthly features expansion of fiction, 
recipes, menus, and food how-to-do’s, 
as well as new departments. Included 
are home building and decorating and 
beauty departments and a teen-age 
feature. Several full-color illustrations 
are being used with fiction and food 
features. P. K. Leberman, president 
of The Family Circle, Inc., explains 
that the change from the weekly to a 
paid-circulation monthly is due to the 
rising costs of printing and of editorial 
material—and insistence on maintain- 
ing editorial quality. Research studies, 
he reports, show that seven out of 
10 readers would pay anywhere from 
Se to 25c for the magazine. Mr. 
Leberman attributes the magazines 
high readership, shown in every 
reader survey, to an editorial policy 
geared to the grocery shoppers’ known 
interests. 


Seventeen announces establishment 
of its consumer panel utilizing the 
services of 3,000 teen-age girls to de- 
termine the preferences and usage of 
brand products. The panel, sele ted 
from the magazine’s subscription ‘ist, 
represents a cross-section of geo- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Spectacular?... Sure, but what would you expect ? 


SEPTEMBER 


1946 


Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati Enquirer” 


Some things are spectacular—but not surprising. No space-buyer’s eye- 
brows will jump to learn, for instance, that The Cincinnati Enquirer carried 
389,503 more lines of general display advertising in 1945 than the nearest 
afternoon paper. Nor that The Enquirer continues its long-established lead 
in total advertising and retail advertising. For advertisers have learned 
that the way to reach the solid, substantial, it-pays-to-advertise-to families 
of Cincinnati is through the pages of Cincinnati’s most substantial, modern, 
wide-awake newspaper, The Enquirer. Something for you to remember 
when your schedule gets around to this great, worthwhile trading area of 
1,155,703 population. Represented by Paul Block and Associates. 


Use The Cincinnati Enquirer to get in solid with Solid Cincinnati 
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graphic and population areas. Rang- 
ing from 12 to 20 years of age, 83% 
of the teen panel are in high school; 
they are mainly daughters of white 
collar workers, business owners, or 
professional men. The first survey 
records the girls’ preference in 
toiletries, cosmetics, and soaps. The 
second relates to “hope chest” items 
—linens, silver, china, etc. 


On its first anniversary, Pic, ‘“The 
Magazine for America’s Young 
Men,” announces that it has 40 more 
advertisers—203% more advertising 
—than when it started. Current cir- 
culation is reported to be 550,000. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Bottling Industry is the announced 
title of the new fortnightly tabloid 
scheduled to appear this November 
under the banner of Food Trade 
Journals, Inc., New York City... . 
American Exporter-Industrial, pub- 
lished by Johnston Export Publishing 
Co., New York City, is being broad- 
ened to serve foreign firms in the 
construction, mining, and roadbuild- 
ing fields. Commencing with the 
September issue, information on these 
subjects will be reported in feature 


DAVID FREDERICK is the newly 
appointed director of sales promo- 
advertising of CBS. 


tion and 


articles and new products columns of 
the magazine. “Large-Size 
Week,” playing up nationally adver- 
tised, fair trade drug products, is be- 
ing sponsored for the eighth year by 
Chain Store Age, New York City, 
and will be promoted by drug chains 
throughout the Nation from January 
17 to January 27, 1947. . . . Radio 
& Appliance Journal will again be 
the title of the present Radio & 
Television Journal, published by 
Kolpar Publications, Inc., New York 
City. A redesigned format, increased 
editorial staff, and a new _ photo- 
feature series covering FM, television, 
sound, service, and record merchan- 
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dising will coincide with the re-titling 
of the publication which was origi- 
nally founded in 1916 as Talking 
Machine World. . . . Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser, Inc., New York City, 
announces publication of a new, all- 
inclusive directory of the variety store 
market, comprising seven individual 
lists. Known as the “Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser Directory,” the new 
annual will carry a total minimum 
circulation guarantee of 8,000 copies 
to buying personnel in the field; the 
first edition will appear early in 1947. 


RADIO 


Since American Broadcasting Com- 
pany began operating as an_ inde- 
pendent network in January 1942, it 
has added 96 stations to its original 
114, made 53 facilities improvements 
in its standard broadcast equipment. 
Construction permits have recently 
been granted by the FCC to 10 sta- 
tions afhliated with ABC and to one 
network owned and operated station, 
KGO, San Francisco, covering facili- 
ties improvements. Also announced by 
ABC: During one week in August, 
20 new sponsors signed with the 
American Broadcasting Company to 
sponsor 8 ABC co-op programs over 
18 statio.ts. 


With the addition of three afhliates 
in Latin America, the CBS Network 
ot the Americas (Cadena de _ las 
Americas) now has a total of 114 
stations throughout Central and 
South America, Mexico and the 
Carribean. New stations are HOS, 
Colon, Panama; HOD, David, Pan- 
ama; and HJAP, Cartagena, Col- 


ombia. 


As part of a company-wide peace- 
time expansion program.the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company’s 50,000 watt, 
clear channel radio station, WHAM, 
Rochester, has applied to the FCC 
for a construction permit to install a 
new transmitter. A new location is 
also sought for the transmitter which 
will result in stronger ground signals 
in the western New York State area. 
The proposed move is part of a broad- 
casting expansion program begun last 
year when ground was broken and 
work begun on a new studio building 
which, when completed, will house 
both company owned _ stations, 
WHAM and WHFM, and be 
staffed for standard broadcasting, 
FM, and television. 


Elmo C. Wilson, CBS director of 


research, is named a member o: a 
three-man committee to join with 
George Gallup, Elmo Roper, and 
A. M. Crossley in the establishment 
of a national association of public 
opinion researchers. Other members 
of the committee are Dr. Henry 
David, research consultant to the 
British Broadcasting Corp. in New 
York City and Dr. Morris Hansen 


of the Bureau of Census. 


The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has appointed R. FE. Davis, 
manager of the Sales Research De- 
partment of Goodyear ‘Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., to the Technical Research 
Committee of the Broadcast Measure- 


KIRK TORNEY, newly appointed San 
Francisco sales manager for ABC, 
takes over network and spot sales. 


ment Bureau. Mr. Davis also serves 
as research advisor to the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is a member of the 
Akron Advertising Club, and is on 
the Advisory Committee on Market- 
ing Research of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. ‘The B.M.B. 
Technical Research Committee, on 
which Mr. Davis represents the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, is 
composed from the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission has issued construction 
permits to two ABC affiliates grant- 
ing substantial power increases and 
improved facilities. The stations are 
WSLI, Jackson, Miss., and WFMJ, 
Youngstown, Ohio, which expect to 
be operating by January 1947... - 
Goodman Ace takes over the newly 
created post of supervisor of CBS 
Comedy and Variety Programs 
tember 3. . Station KMI 
granted permission by FCC ' 
crease its power to 50,000 watt 
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<=> = Your Ads Pick Up Where 
Railway Signaling Editorials Leave Off 


The readers of Railway Signaling want specific product information — 


HOW — your product fits their needs 


“ > 
2 A 
a TOA 
is 4 eA Ve: nit tOae.'s “se 


WHERE — your product can be used 


WHAT — your product has done for others. 


IN Railway Signaling EDITORIALS AND ADS TALK THE SAME LANGUAGE! 


HE fact that some advertisements sound similar 

to the editorial pages—except for giving more 
specific and detailed product information—is no coin- 
cidence. It is the inevitable result when editors and 
advertisers both understand the business interests and 
needs of Railway Signaling subscribers—the railway 
signal officers and their staffs. 

The editors, for example, recently ran an article 
“D.T.&1. Tests Radio,” telling about a yard-to-locomo- 
tive installation, in a highly industrialized area, 
which features frequency modulation at 161.775 mega- 
eyeles. 

An advertisement in the same issue told specifically 
how the advertiser’s train communication equipment 
system beat a bad “smog” situation—increased opera- 
tions in a hump yard which is “smog” bound about 
200 days of the year. 

Again—Railway Signaling editors wrote about the 
unique system of single track station-to-station auto- 
matic block developed by the Rock Iceland. 


RR o, 


Simmons-Boardman Gan Help You Plan Your Sales, Advertising 


and Sales Promotion Program. 


Out of a century's practical experience in 
serving the railway industry, Railway Age, 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance, and Railway Sig- 
naling have accumulated a large amount of 
valuable knowledge regarding various prod- 
ucts and subjects that concern the railway 
industry and those who sell to the railway 
industry. This background can be helpful to 
manufacturers in estimating the adaptability 
cf their product to this field . 


of the industry. 


.. ond em 
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planning distribution, sales and advertising 
addressed to the top executives who deter- 
mine basic policies, or fo any of the special- 
ized groups who select, buy, install and 
maintain the wide range of products and 
equipment used in their particular segments 


Write to our neorest office for further 
information, including a copy of the booklet 
“Go On In,” which describes the four Simmons- _ 
Boardman railroad publications. — . 


A manufacturer of equipment similar to that used 
by the Rock Island writes in his advertisement about 
increasing capacity without adding track—tells about 
reducing delays and expediting train movements to 
such an extent that “track capacity is 50% to 75% 
yreater than under the time-table and _ train-order 
methods of operation.” 

Those suggest the kinds of information subscribers 
look for in EDITORIALS and ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertising in Railway Signaling that picks up where 
the editors leave off . .. that supplies specific product 
information . . . can help do an important part of 
your selling job speedily and at very low cost. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York 7 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
National Press Bldg.. 
Washington 4, D. C. San Francisco 4 

530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 

2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
300 Montgomery St.. 
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TELEVISION 


The Borden Co. has _ purchased 
a weekly program over NBC’s tele- 
vision station WNBT to advertise 
all its products, according to Reynold 
R. Kraft, sales manager for NBC 
television. The agency is Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., and the contract runs 
for 13 weeks. 


Another test! Rockford selected as na- 
tion’s only city for test campaign, now 
running, on a soap product. 


Why? Because Rockford is recognized 
as a natural for testing purposes. 


At the Top in Dibinoia 
fe escalate 


1 ; 1, 0 0 6 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


=PHOTOS 9.: 


Unsurpassed in be 

Quality at any Price aul 
as a NEGATIVE CHARGE-NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND 

- 612+ EA. in 100 Lots 

5¥2* EA. in 1000 Lots 


POST CARDS or 4°x5's 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots 


DUCTION HOUSE 


INAL TO 


PR 
ORIG 


ENLARGEMENT: 
30° x40" $3.85 EA. 
20° x30" $2.50 EA. 3 


24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
“THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER” 


: , a hoto oper 


By'WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE: 


A.’s LARGEST 
MATCH YOUR 


WRITE DEPT. 15 
165 West 46 St. 
New York 19, NY. 


WANTED— 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Splendid opportunity to establish and 
eventually head. 1 up advertising department. 
Position requires paration of sales let- 
ters, semi-technical bulletins, catalogs, etc. 
Engineering background valuable. Applicant 
should be 30 or under. Salary open. Your 
reply will be held in confidence. For in- 
terview in your city, mail experience out- 
line to 


WILLIAM H. BINGHAM CO. 


Eight South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


A new record for commercially 
sponsored television time during one 
month was set in July by NBC’s 
station WNBT, according to figures 
released by Noran E. Kersta, manager 
of the network’s television depart- 
ment. Mr. Kersta reported that the 
figure of 44 hours, 13 minutes, and 
31 seconds of sponsored time repre- 
sented the highest ever telecast on any 
station in the history of the medium. 
He said that 11 products were ad- 
vertised by 10 commercial firms on 
station WNBT during the record- 
breaking period. 


The Bristol-Myers Co. has signed 
a contract to sponsor two weekly 
CBS television shows on WCBW, 
New York City, effective September 
8, it is announced by George Mos- 
kovics, WCBW_ commercial sales 
manager. Products to be advertised 
are Ipana and Vitalis. Doherty, Clif- 
ford & Shenfield, Inc., handles the 


account. 


AGENCIES 


The new agency, David E. Roths- 
child Advertising, with offices in New 
York City, has been formed to render 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
public relations service. Two 
other new agencies are Showalter, 
Singer and Tischler, opening in 
Hollywood, and Richard La Fond 
and Co., in New York City. 


Lawrence Boles Hicks, Inc., New 
York City and Baltimore, Md., an- 
nounces Lansing Moore as account 
executive, takes over Lansing Moore 
Advertising and its clientele. 
Ellington & Co., Inc., is the new 
name of Ivey & Ellington, Inc., fol- 
lowing purchase by the agency’s 
directors of the interest of Neal D. 
Ivey. 

. 


Norman Byron is elected vice- 
president of Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
. Stanley F. Ellsworth is elected 
vice-president and director of Hixson- 


O’Donnell Advertising. . . . Walter 
B. C. Washburn of the Merchandis- 
ing Department and John L. Swayze. 
manager of radio commercial copy, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., have been 
made _ stockholders ‘of the company, 

. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., announce 
the appointments of Curtis C. Le. 
Wald to its creative, and of F. W. 


Schwemmer to its executive staffs, 


JAMES J. HOULAHAN has been 
appointed executive vice-president, 


William Esty and Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 


. Randolph W. Heizer, former 
manager of the Detroit office of 
Compton Advertising, Inc., joins the 
executive staff of Donahue & Coe, 
Inc. . . . Julian Field and James 
Martindale are newly appointed vice- 
presidents of William Esty and Co., 
Inc. . . . Hutchinson K. Fairman 
joins Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery, 
Inc., as copy supervisor. . . . Frank 
Minehan is new media director in 
charge of space and radio advertising 
at Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc. 


Accounts: Gorham Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., makers of Gorham Ster- 
ling Silver, to Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc. . Aalborg Akvavit, liquor 
product of Danisco, Inc., Copenhagen, 
Denmark, to Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. . . . Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and affiliated companies, builder 
of towboats, barges, dams, locks, 
bridges, drydocks, and heating equip- 
ment, also of power plants, tunnels, 
shafts, and other heavy industrial 
construction, to Ketchum, MacLeod 
and Grove, Inc. . The Technical 
Chemical Corp., Norwalk, Conn., 
Susan Baker Products, Inc., and Biro, 
Meyne & Biro, Inc., to Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc. . _ Whitehall Pharmacal 
Co., division of American Home 
Products Corp. to Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles, Inc., for radio 
shows advertising Anacin, Kolynos, 
and Bisodol; also Arrid Cream De- 
odorant of Carter Products, Inc. .-- 
William Cagney Productions, ! 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


HERE’S HOW “THE CHART 


" THAT THINKS” WORKS HE IS SECRETARY to the Sales Manager. Her number-one job, at the moment, is 
' First establish a “quot” figure .. . be it for the compilation of facts and figures that he will direct toward achieving a more 
salesman, branch office, or total sales. Fold profitable sales effort. But why the time-consuming slide rule. . . ? 
. the chart twice where the quota figure shows To famous, easy-to-analyze Kardex Sales Control has been added a new efficiency 
. and slip the Chart into the Kardex visible device .. . THE CHART THAT THINKS. With a slide-rule’s precision, and 
k margin. Move your Graph-A-Matic signal none of it’s complexity, it provides an automatic means for computing sales 
m along the margin and as “‘sales-to-date”’ fig- figures in percentage terms! The Chart That Thinks is wholly automatic. An 
, ures are charted, the pertinent percentage integral part of the Kardex visible margin, it produces it’s calculations as a 
% figure is AUTOMATICALLY spot-lighted on by-product of exclusive Kardex signaling. 
the visible margin for instant recognition! The Sales Manager, with this new Kardex development, has added CONTROL 
over the figures that produce profits. He knows at a glance when and where 
i- to direct extra sales effort . .. and the facts that make this control possible are 
r automatically computed and presented visibly for instant action. 
“ FOR DETAILS about what Kardex is doing today for other successful sales 
‘ managers, write for the illustrated 96 page GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL FOR 
; SALES MANAGEMENT. No cost or obligation. 
h, 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for September, 1946 


Retail volume is running currently 
at a rate nearly double the 1929 
average! High purchasing power plus 
high prices make for a staggering 
volume. In September, for the first 
time, the index soars to more than 
double the same 1939 month. 


The 200-odd_ cities surveyed 
monthly by SM are expected to do 
51.2% of September’s $8,500,000,000 
volume, topped, of course, by New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Cleveland. In 
rate of gain over 1939 the leading 15 
cities are, in order, San Diego, Ports- 
mouth, San Jose, Miami, Wichita, 
Tucson, Topeka, Oakland, Fresno, 
Honolulu, Knoxville, Albuquerque, 
Phoenix, Pasadena, Long Beach. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 


activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total, since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditures as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


figures in the second column above 


for approximately 200 cities. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 


ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 
should be localized. 


As a special Service 
this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
The price is $1.00 per year. 


100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure js 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the Nation. The 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and sery- 
ices estimate for the same month as js 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind, 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? li 
the “City Index’ is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 


2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? lf the 
“City National Index” is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more faborable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar expendi- 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 


Inc. ) 


yx Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for September, 1926) 
City ; 
City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


205.0 100.0 $8590.00 
Alabama 
vx Mobile 230.1 112.2 9.65 
vy Birmingham 228.0 111.2 25,50 
vy Montgomery 205.0 100.0 6.57 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Washington and Mt. Vernon .. . Think of High-Spot Cities* ; first in per capita income 

; one and the other comes to mind, and vice and retail sales among the state’s major mar- 

versa. Hempstead Town and the Nassau kets . . . the Nassau Daily Review-Star, a 

! Daily Review-Star are like that. They go prime factor in the market’s development 
together. And. like Washington, both have during the past quarter century; first choice 
several firsts to their credit . . . Hemp- of Hempstead Town newspaper readers for 
stead Town, first among New York State’s local news.** 


THEY GO 
TOGETHER 


) *Hempstead Town is far out in front among New 
York State’s High-Spot Cities, according to Sales Man- 
agement . . . with an estimated 155% retail sales 
gain in September over September 1939, and a 24.4% 

3 lead over the national rate of gain for the period. 


Dollar volume, $26,500,000. 


AS Publishers’ statement, March 31, 1946 


NASSAU DAILY REVIEW-STAR 


Published daily except Sunday, 5c a copy @© HEMPSTEAD 
TOWN, L. L, N. Y. @ Executive Offices: Rockville Centre, 
N.Y. @ National Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta. 
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The Buyer’s Guide to 
What’s New in Gifts and 
Decorative Accessories 


Gift Preview 
‘is helping buyers 
buy merchandise 


Writes a gift shop buyer: 
in buying for our shop.” 

A department store buyer: “to a mer- 
chant at all interested in what is new it 
sure is a very great help.” 

A retail jeweler said: “find Gift Preview 


most helpful—eagerly await subsequent 
issues.” 


“a great help 


It gets action 
for manufacturers 


Every picture “Gift Pre- 
view’ . . . both editorial and advertising, is 
designed to pull results— to sell goods by help- 
ing people buy. That’s why manufacturers of 
gifts and decorative accessories get fast action 
from its 23,000 readers . . . 23,000 people who 
buy for Department Stores, Gift Shops, Jewel- 
ers (retail), Department Store Jewelry Buyers, 
Furniture Dealers (retail), House Furnishings 
Stores, China—Crockery and Glassware, Sta- 
tioners, Variety Store Headquarters, Drug Chain 
Headquarte rs, Mail Order Houses, Sporting 
Goods and Hardware Chains, Cigar—Tobacco 
Chains. 


. every word in 


From a manufacturer: “every mail brings 
inquiries on the items we featured.” 
An advertising agency wrote: “our client’s 


ad is bringing results—returns will be 
tabulated.” 


. . 
Low Advertising Rates 
Space in this unusually economical medium is 
confined to 2 Standard Sizes: 
wide x 4%” high............ 12 times $ 80.00 
wide x 934” high............ 12 times $160.00 


Insertions from 1 to 24 times are based on a 
proportionate rate.* 


1. 3%” 
2. 3%” 


Representatives 
New York: John H, Muller 
386 Fourth Avenue Tel. Mohawk 4-1760 


0: Harry W. Brown 
Wrigley Building 
Los Haoes: Jack Hodges 
9 South Holt Avenue Tel. Bradshaw 2-3935 

PO hang Mass: Albert J. Lake 
28 Paul Street Tel. Watertown 4109 
*See “Gift Preview’ listing in Standard Rate and 

Data Service for complete rate breakdown. 


Chic 
9 Tel. Superior 8436 


PREVIEW PUBLISHING CORP. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
TELEPHONE: MOHAWK 4-1760 ) racom’ 


HIGH 


SPOT WTIES 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for September, 1946) 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


> Fort Smith .............. 
Little Rock .......... 


California 


vy San Diego 
ol Ue 
Oakland .... 
{¢ Fresno _............ 
y* Pasadena ............. 
vy Long Beach  ........ 
3 San Bernardino... 
tx Los Angeles . 
+ Berkeley ............. 
Vo Stockton  ccecccssecese 
% Santa Barbara... 
sv San Francisco ... 
Sacramento ... 


Colorado 

‘> Denver ... 
Colorado Springs 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 


Stamford 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Florida 


‘- Miami 

vy Tampa : 

‘ Jacksonville 
. 

Georgia 

3% Macon 

Columbus _........... 

‘ Atlanta 

3 Savannah 


Augusta 


Hawaii 
s& Honolulu 


Idaho 


‘> Boise 


¥¢ Rockford 


SNe Peri -neaccocnsse 
Chicago .............. 
East St. Louis...... 
Springfield ......... 


City 


City Nat'l 
Index Index Millions 


mie: Seok 
. 287.9 


240.0 
200.7 


» Sez 


345.6 
315.2 
310.2 


. 287.0 


284.3 
275.2 


. 272.4 
. 270.6 


261.1 
220.8 
210.4 
203.3 


223.8 
203.1 
197.5 


191.0 
179.6 
176.5 
172.5 
165.7 


179.2 


202.5 


338.0 


. 283.8 


233.1 


266.4 
265.5 


. 257.3 
; .. 250.0 
Albany ................ 
. 214.4 


232.2 


293.1 


. 249.6 


252.1 


. 212.0 
. 203.5 


186.4 


. 183.7 


Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline .... 


174.6 


159.6 
140.4 


117.1 
97.9 


184.0 
168.6 
153.8 
151.3 
140.0 
138.7 
134.2 
132.9 
132.0 
127.4 
107.0 
102.6 

99.1 


108.8 
99.1 
96.3 


93.2 
87.6 
86.1 
84.1 
80.8 


87.4 


$ 
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(SM Forecast for September, 1946) 
City 


City 


N atl 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


vx South Bend ........... 
vy Fort Wayne .......... 
xx Evansville ............ E 
EAE we 
Indianapolis ....... 
Terre Haute ....... , 


lowa 

ye Sioux City ........ 

yy Des Moines 
Cedar Rapids ..... 
Davenport .............. 


Kansas 

vy Wichita 
SEE: cinemnsnacence 
vy Kansas City 


Kentucky 


3 Louisville 
yy Lexington 


Louisiana 


New Orleans ..... 
Shreveport .............. 


vy Banger 
Portland 


Maryland 


vv Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


vv Holyoke eae 
vc New Bedford . te 
Worcester 
Fall River . 
Springfield ............. 
Lowell 
Boston 


Michigan 
* Lansing = 
ve Battle Creek... 
3 Jackson ............. 
+ Kalamazoo 
Flint 
Grand Rapids ...... 
Detroit 
SAQiMAW nn. cceeccoreeenee 
ke re 
Muskegon .............. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul ...... 
Duluth... 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 


v¢ Springfield 
yy Kansas City ...... 
vy St. Joseph ............ 


St. Louis 
Montana 


xf Billings _...... 
ve Great Falls 


Nebraska 


x Omaha ... 
Lincoln . 


249.3 
232.1 
217.0 
203.0 
201.2 
192.0 


- 250.5 


206.1 
199.0 
198.3 


. 257.6 


wm 274.4 
. 208.0 


206.2 


. 175.5 


216.0 


. 205.2 


. 234.2 


183.6 


121.6 
113.2 
105.9 
99.0 
98.1 
93.6 


133.9 
101.6 
100.6 

85.6 


105.4 
100.1 


114.2 
89.5 
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11.76 
12.10 
10.50 
9.65 
37.30 
7.44 


8.80 
18.50 
7.35 
6.28 


18.05 
8.10 
11.90 


33.50 
7.38 


5.40 
45.00 
5.10 
65.00 


3.25 
3.50 


21.05 
6.85 


—~. 1. ap 


roe wee ee 


aoe oa ~ 


35 


+) 
0 
10 
0 


25 
50 


05 
85 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 

(SM Forecast for September, 1946) 
City 

City Natl $ 

Index Index Millions 


Nevada 
sz Reno . 260.3 127.0 5.92 
New Hampshire 

Manchester  ........... 181.0 88.3 6.25 
New Jersey 
ty Paterson 255.3 17.75 


i Passaic ce : 8.35 
~ Newark ......... 182.2 88.9 54.00 
CID ccmcnccs 178.5 87.1 11.15 
Trenton. .............. . 161.1 78.6 11.50 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .............. 155.0 75.6 21.25 
New Mexico 
yr Albuquerque ........ 290.8 141.9 5.50 
New York 
jy Hempstead- Tsp. 255.0 124.4 26.50 
jv Binghamton ............ 218.2 106.4 8.65 
vv Schenectady ........- 210.4 102.6 8.58 
yy Niagara Falls ..... 205.2 100.1 6.45 
Jamestown ........... 199.3 97.2 3.42 
Rochester 2... 193.7 94.5 29.50 
Elmira =) ae 4.75 
je . 190.0 92.7 5.25 
New York . . 184.2 89.9 490.00 
CS 181.5 88.5 11.75 
Syracuse ................ 175.5 85.6 18.00 
TERI ascsesisinecnce 172.3 84.0 40.50 
Utica . 159:0 77.6 7.70 


North Carolina 


~ Durkan —.......... 271.5 132.4 6.50 
$v Asheville... 268.4 130.9 7.20 
tv Charlotte .................. 232.0 113.2 12.00 
¥v Greensboro .......... 230.0 112.2 5.75 
vv Winston-Salem .. 205.2 100.1 5.25 
Raleigh ........................ 160.1 78.1 4.20 
North Dakota 
yy Grand Forks ..... 262.5 128.0 2.90 
Fargo 201.0 98.0 4.30 
Ohio 
yy Akron 269.3 131.4 27.00 
% ees 233.3 113.8 26.50 
vy Cleveland 232.4 113.4 90.10 
vy Warren 226.2 110.3 4.45 
¥v Columbus 205.0 100.0 31.95 
Toledo . 202.7 98.9 27.50 
Zanesville 202.1 98.6 4.15 
Canton . . 199.0 97.1 10.25 
Cincinnati . 190.1 92.7 50.50 
Springfield 188.4 91.9 6.15 
Youngstown 187.0 91.2 17.25 


Steubenville .. 


Oklahoma 


. 167.7 81.8 4.10 


yvMuskogee . 206.1 100.5 3.63 
Oklahoma City .. 190.0 92.7 23.00 
Tulsa 1874 914 16.75 

Oregon 

Salem 263.1 128.3 4.20 

ywPortland 247.8 120.9 41.75 

Pennsylvania 

wYork 231.3 112.8 6.85 

wChe ee oo 230.5 112.4 7.25 

WEric 213.4 1041 9.70 

Erie uw. 213.4 104.1 9.70 

wAltoona .............. 210.2 102.5 7.10 
Pittsburgh ............. 192.2 93.8 67.50 
Wilkes-Barre .... wis «6S 7.25 
Allentown ............. 189.0 92.2 9.25 
Lancaster ............... 183.1 89.3 7.15 


Philadelphia .... 180.0 87.8 160.00 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 

(SM Forecast for September, 1946) 
City 

City Na?l $ 

Index Index Millions 


Pennsylvania (Cont.) 


Harrisburg ........... 180.0 87.8 9.00 
Johnstown ............. 178.9 87.3 6.50 
Williamsport _...... 167.5 81.7 3.95 
Scranton oon. 164.4 80.2 8.97 
Resdimg ............. 152.3 74.3 9.25 
Rhode Island 
Woonsocket ........... 200.0 97.6 4.75 
Providence 194.6 94.9 32.25 
South Carolina 
vySpartanburg .......... 275.3 134.3 5.35 
v¥rGreenville _......... 249.5 121.7 6.70 
yyCharleston  ............. 236.1 115.2 7.20 
¢vColumbia  ................ 220.4 107.5 6.90 
South Dakota 
SrAberdeen ............... 279.1 136.1 1.72 
$rSioux Falls ........... 250.5 122.2 5.23 
Tennessee 
3¥yKnoxville ue 293.0 142.9 12.65 
Nashville _................ 230.6 112.5 15.15 
s~yMemphis .......... 227.1 110.8 29.00 
yyvChattanooga ... 205.7 100.3 11.25 
Texas 
“Fort Worth 263.3 128.4 20.50 
San Antonio 254.5 124.1 21.00 
Houston ..... nssismiiio See ~Se 46.25 
aoe 252.0 122.9 5.15 
wht Pas .......... S0$ wes 7.63 
weCorpus Christi... 249.3 121.6 7.65 
yrDallas ........... 243.0 118.5 40.75 
SeWichita Falls is Se ee 4.45 
SvAmarillo .................... 234.0 114.1 5.25 
yvBeaumont . 229.5 112.0 5.85 
svAustin .... 227.1 110.8 6.50 
Galveston 183.5 89.5 5.35 
Utah 
‘rOgden . 270.8 132.1 6.75 
Salt Lake City... 195.0 95.1 18.50 
Vermont 
Burlington . 180.0 87.8 3.35 
Virginia 
3Portsmouth . . 360.0 175.6 5.40 
txNorfolk ......... . 241.1 117.6 16.00 
vyNewport News .. 210.0 102.4 4.35 
¥rRichmond. .................. 207.8 101.4 24.00 
Roanoke ................. 198.1 96.6 6.35 
Lynchburg . - 171.2 $3.5 6.00 
Washington 
SeT acoma wcccccccccen 266.4 130.0 17.15 
YrSeattle oo 246.0 120.0 55.00 
¥rSpokane ....... . 219.2 106.9 16.50 
West ev 
‘;Huntington .............. 217.1. 105.9 7.00 
Charleston. .............. 192.7 94.0 8.75 
Wheeling ............... 150.0 73.2 6.10 
Wisconsin 
YrMilwaukee .............. 241.3. 117.7 53.25 
yxSheboygan  ............. 222.5 108.5 3.65 
sxMadison  .................. 220.8 107.7 7.75 
yrGreen Bay ............. 218.0 106.3 5.25 
yxSuperior ................. 215.9 105.3 2.70 
yvLa Crosse ........... 212.5 103.7 4.05 
Manitowoc ........... 202.7 98.9 2.37 
Wyoming 
yyCheyenne . 234.0 114.1 2.80 


RETAILERS KNOW 


THEIR LOCAL MARKETS 


They have to, or fail. 
Woonsocket retail adver- 
tisers have increased their 
Woonsocket Call lineage, 
despite shortages of goods 
—and of newsprint. 


They know orders al- 
ready on hand will keep 
- Woonsocket textile mills 
busy for months to come, 
and that other indstries 
in this plus city in busy 
industrial New England 
are going great guns, too. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


th nO eee 


WOONSOCKET, Rf, I. 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


224224424424 4444 ASOAAA4O4488 


a a 


ILLINOIS’ FIRST MARKET 


(Outside Chicago) 


CPEORIAREA 


90,837 Net Paid 


FIRST 
TEST MARKET 
. . - in East North 
Central District— 

SECOND 
IN THE NATION 
(100,000 to 500,000 pop.) 
Sales Management - 


Ross Federal Latest 
Survey 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL: - STAR 


WARD-GRIFFITH — 


Nationa! Representatives ifices 
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ORGANIZER 
—SALESMAN 


To initiate and handle or- 


ganizing campaigns in 
the 


auspices of a group of lead- 


selected cities under 
ing manufacturers. Must be 
familiar with merchandising, 
sales management and sales 
training, and qualified to 
deal with top executives. 


Salary and travel expenses 
with bonus. State fully busi- 
ness record and earnings. 
Box 2332, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Wanted 


Sales Promotion Man 
Musical Merchandise 


Nationally known concern wants 
man to supervise wholesale musical 
merchandise department (small goods, 
accessories, supplies). Duties will 
include: (1) Planning complete pro- 
motions to sell musical merchandise 
through dealers; (2) Writing mail 
copy that brings back orders from 
dealers; (3) Supervising buying and 
inventory control of musical mer- 
chandise; (4) Supervising corre- 
spondence and dealer relations of 
this department. Previous experi- 
ence in musical merchandise whole- 
saling or retailing preferred but not 


essential if you have strong mer- 
chandising qualifications and some 
musical nowledge. Write fully, 
stating qualifications and salary re- 
uirements. Address Box 2331, 
ales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. 


Man fo direct sales for a new portend | 


household cleaner. The job will pay a 
salary plus over-ride or if preferred, 
straight commission. The man will have to 
organize and direct a small field force 
and will be in complete charge of the en- 
tire selling operation. The. product has 
splendid promotional possibilities and pre- 
liminary research shows that there is a 
sizable market for it. Department stores, 
drug stores, supermarkets, chains, etc., 
should be familiar to the man. Please 
write complete details. Box 2330, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


| 
| 


SELLING SENSE and NONSENSE — 
@ unique semi-humorous bulletin service 
for your sales force and/or distributors 
and dealers, by a ‘master merchandiser" 
(dealer) long noted for selling to peo- 
ple “which my contemptuaries didn't 
even reckonize as prospects."' Sample 
bulletin free to Sales Managers only. 
A. H. Dreher, 17601 Kinsman Rd., Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. 


we TOR cocmesnecmenes 56, 112 
American Airlines System ....3rd Cover 


American Aviation Publications . 51 
The American Magazine ......... 12-13 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 
PARTIE ME 6. cnch eevee teunet 110 
Better Farming Methods .......... 79 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ...... 97 
Buffalo Courier Express ........... 103 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 129 


The Burlington Free Press......... 118 
ee IN ans co iiwetaeenwss 107 
Cellophane Div., E. I. duPont de 
ge a eae 99 
Chicago Journal of Commerce ..... 110 
ee CS PE oe va cicescwenswess 94 
CORD “ERIOONE oc ccicnccces 4th Cover 
The Cincinnati Enquirer .......... 131 
pi | eer ee 85 
Cincinnati Times-Star .............. 117 
Te Cievennd Pveee ..i.ccscssccss. 105 
Columbia Broadcasting System 6-7 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 56 
Department Store Economist ....... 62 
The Detroit Free Press ............ 14 
ee PE 5 ek vei co nteaewen 119 
SEO MEE hc gig vic wads waweencus 76 
Eastern Corporation .............. 32 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. .......... 23 


i. ee rrr ee 

Fawcett Women’s Group ........... 9 
Garaser Display Ce. onc. kccsiccees 111 
Se EN bapa tskikssbenceeeus 138 
GOOG Gccvsecrrensesrerdavtecsveeecy 65 
Haire Publishing Company ......... 20 
Haynes Lithograph Company, Inc. .. 82 
ESE OS Re ERR ae 68 
Holland's Magasine ........-scc0s 141 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. ........ 103 
EE ard ceaesiewnekinnna sae 110 
Be re 112 
ER oe adalat oh os cn ae 122 
The Houston Chronicle ............ 21 
Idaho Falls Post-Register ........... 28 
The Indianapolis News ........... 11 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 110 
JJK Copy-Art Photographers ...... 134 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 93 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ..... 128 
Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines .. 33 
Long Beach Press-Telegram ....... 76 
Los Angeles Dept. of Water & Power 83 
Los Angeles Herald-Express ....... 113 
McClatchy Newspapers ........... 61 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit ........ 22 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune.. 110 
Monarch Personnel ..............-- 128 
Nassau Daily Review-Star ......... 137 
National Paper Box Mfgrs. Assn. .. 81 
Nation’s Agriculture .............. 64 
SN OI ccs ene eee es 120 
New Bedford Standard-Times ...... 96 
New York Herald Tribune ........ 75 


New York Subways Advertising Co. 108 


Newark Evening News ............ 10 
PE, fois g cox dun Cae wea Dak 29 
The Daily Oklahoman — Oklahoma 
SNE Coslirn Sis acne sin Hate eerily 49 
ee ID giv ecxcnnce cs cexewe ean 16-17 
Peoria Journal—Star ............. 139 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin .. 1 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Pittsburgh Press ............. 25 
NII 5555.5. wcasacwky.y: 0'ocs.0 Ok ors 116 
The Progressive Farmer .......... 18-19 
WE oa ea cw am pene mars wens 55 
OS Set aera oP 2nd Cover 
PON TNE eisccnscewaegeadsls 135 
Rockford Morning Star — Register 
ee a: ae 134 
IE n,n 6 son bawdeeed ded ac 104 


St. Paul Dispatch — Pioneer Press.. 129 
Sales Research Institute 


Hehe metaew e 110 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin ........ 91 
San Francisco Examiner ........... 77 
Saturday Evening Post ........... 26-27 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers ...... 123 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer ..... 84 


Selling Sense and Nonsense ....... 140 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co... 133 
The South Bend Tribune ........... 126 
Southern Agriculturist ............. 57 
The Spokane Spokesman — Review- 
OS a eer aa 86-87 
State Teachers Magazines ......... 28 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 101-102 


Strathmore Paper Co. ...... ia ethics 4 
Successful Farming .............. 52 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser .... 72 
The Tacoma News-Tribune ...... 30 
ee, Sk kc vkokncedanucenees 63 
re als: Acie ners wa rear emai 34 


The Wall Street Journal ......... 109 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
RE ix sos tan hacia align eo ann ae 24 
The Washington Evening Star ..... 5 
Washington Times-Herald ........ 78 
WBNS (Columbus) ............... 118 
EE UNE, k's acastece na knedees os 125 
WCCO (Minneapolis—St. Paul) 6-7 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 66-67 


Westchester Newspapers .......... 121 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc... 125 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist ...... 54 
The Woonsocket Call .............. 139 
ot OR ge re 31 


The Worcester Telegram-Gazette.. 70 


Were CORE) .. oc csccccccncees 104 
ot A re 120 
WTAR (Norfolk) .............. 71 
pg i ee 73 
The Yankee Network, Inc. ....... 127 


TAILOR-MADE THREE MAN 
MARKETING TEAM 
Available with or without national sales 
force, as part of your organization or as 
sales agency. Record of successful mer- 
chandising in drug, stationery, paper and 
hardware fields. Box 2334, SALES MAN- 
~— 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


Nationally Experienced 


SALES and 
ADV. DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced in food, bev- 
erage, and home appliance fields. Knows 
marketing, research, sales analysis, «¢- 
vertising in all media, sales promotion. 
Age 43; college-trained; now employed: 
best of references. Box 2333, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., ‘Nev 
York 16, N. Y. 


— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DESIGN FOR 


HEN the South thinks of homes, it thinks of homes 

designed for the South. For most Southerners like a home 

that has plenty of windows, a patio, and space for the outdoor 

Rae ; living and generous hospitality that is so typically Southern. 

Be That is why Southern families look forward to Holland’s 

P * house plans pages — where each month plans for a distinctive 
Southern home are made available to its readers. Born and 
bred in the South, Holland’s is keenly aware of its home 
building needs — just as it is aware of its particular needs 
in home furnishings and interior decoration — gardening 
and landscaping. That is why, through the years, Holland’s 
has been the South’s favorite magazine — that is why your 
advertisement in Holland’s hits home —straight into the 
heart of more than a half million Southern families. For 
greater readership, greater return on your advertising dollar, 
use Holland’s when you want to reach the complete Southern 
market. 


Branch offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
on York » 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago - 205 Globe-Democrat 
Building, St. Louis » 1895 Monroe Drive, N. £., Atlanta » West Coast 
DALLAS, TEXAS Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, 

California - Garfield Building, Los Angeles, California, A 
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COMMENT 


THE PASSION FOR AVERAGES: Sometimes we think 
we ought to create a new job on SALES MANAGEMENT, 
a vice-president in charge of explaining averages, their 
uses and abuses. An average is the schizophrenic of the 
science of mathematics. At its most insidious and most 
misleading, it is a fictitious figure hatched in a Goldberg 
incubator, in which wired homes, the price of wheat, and 
average mean temperatures in Alaska are added together 
and divided by three to produce something someone names 
a trend. At its best, where like is pooled with like, and a 
watchful eye is applied to remove distortions, an average 
is a management tool of great integrity and a thousand 
uses. 


Our present complaint stems from the fact that so many 
people in the field we serve demand that we produce 
“averages” which could be developed only by the char- 
acters in Alice in Wonderland whose studies included 
Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, and Derision. 


Only last week someone demanded that we name the 
figure representing “average earnings for salesmen in the 
electrical industry.” Suppose we take the yearly earnings 
of a thousand men selling electrical products: Some of 
them will be making $60 a week selling plugs and cords 
and snark plugs, for all we know. Others will draw down 
$12,000 a vear selling industrial factory installations and 
power plant equipment. Hundreds will range in between. 
If we go through the motions and come out with an 
“average” figure of, say, $5,461, what do we have? 
Answer: Nothing at all, and a million CPA’s flop over 
in their graves. The figure has no meaning. You might 
just as well pick one at random from the telephone book. 


The Voice Over the Telephone: “I have 12 men 
traveline in automobiles in the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic States. What’s a fair rate to pay them per-mile, 
based on average figures ?’’ No answer. Are we to average 
costs of cars doing only 5,000 miles a vear with those 
runnine 35000? Average Fords with Buicks? Average 
costs-without-depreciation with costs-including-deprecia- 
tion? Tf we do. someone will get his hide trimmed: either 
the company or some of the individual salesmen. 


If von have. in your sales management medicine cabinet, 
a bottle labeled “statistics,” we suggest vou go, right now. 
and naste on it a label marked “Poison.” Then when you 
need something like an “‘average,” call in a statistician and 
find ont. first. whether the figure you want can be de- 
veloped on a sound mathematical basis so that it is safe 
to use. If vou insist on drinking out of that bottle—or 
find vourself ineffably charmed by figures. no matter what 
their lineare—vou’re going to meet up with Calamity. A 
management decision, except by the wildest chance, is 
never anv better than the facts on which it is based. 


CUTTING SALES TERRITORIES: Every week SM’s 
editors get several letters which may be summarized as 
follows, “Our salesmen are riding the gravy train. They 
are making too much money and doing too little work. 
Much of their territories are being neglected. How can 
we cut territories, put in more men, without ruining the 
morale of the seasoned men?” 
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There is no one answer, of course, but there is a first 
step which applies to all and yet a number of the 
letters indicate that this first step has not been carried 
out. It is a thorough-going analysis of the sales potentials 
in each territory. It can be made from past and present 
company sales records, from industry records, from special 
field investigations, and from SM’s May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power. Unless the salesman is convinced that the 
territory will yield much more business than he can 
secure unaided, his morale certainly will be lowered if 
his territory is cut. 


What to do after that is harder to answer as a gen- 
eralization but a number of sales managers are finding 
that the desired effect can be secured by leaving the 
territory just as it was. 


They do it by putting a junior salesman in with the 
older man. The senior salesman has to bear, or guarantee, 
part or all of the cost of the new man, but if the 
potentials are there he can be shown how he will get his 
contribution back with a fat dividend. Some companies 
solve the problem by sharing the underwriting cost of the 
junior man for the first two years. During the first year, 
for instance, all sales in the territory are credited to the 
senior man, and the salary and expenses of the junior are 
shared equally. The second year the senior man absorbs 
three quarters of the added cost, and starting with the 
third year he assumes all of them. By that third year the 
junior man, if not before, should be self-supporting. 


Advantages of such a plan are many. It should assure 
thorough development of the territory and under the 
direct supervision of the man who knows it best. The 
junior man can take over many of the details and work 
the fringe and undeveloped accounts, thus freeing the 
older man to concentrate on building up still further 
the big key customers. This latter factor alone is so 
important that some senior salesmen say, “the plan will 
make money for me even if my junior man doesn’t sell half 
enough to carry himself directly.”” Another potential good 
point to the plan is that it may uncover managerial timber, 
since it puts the senior salesman on a managerial basis. 
If he trains and supervises his junior so that the latter 
becomes a big producer, it may prove that he has the 
talent to do that with a larger group. 


RECOMMENDED READING: A second edition of 
“How to Conduct Conferences,” by Alfred M. Cooper, 
has just been released by McGraw-Hill, and it couldn't 
be more timely. The book gives a simple and readily 
understandable exposition of the techniques and human 
attitudes that make group meetings pay off in the de- 
velopment of ideas, or in reconciliation of divergent points 
of view. We recommend the volume to all company 
executives, and especially to sales executives, sales trainers, 
and others in the sales department. Companies that have 
developed conference plans for the training of salesmen, 
or who are exploring this method of training, will find 
Mr. Cooper’s discussion invaluable. Three chapters di- 
rectly pertinent to selling: “The Conference Leader,” 
“Evaluating the Conference,” and “Selling by the Con- 
ference Method.” 
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